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PREPAREDNESS 


HERE can no longer be any doubt that the 

question of national defense will be the para- 

mount issue before the next Congress. What, 

therefore, should be the attitude of sane and 
patriotic citizens in regard to this most controverted 
question? 

The Constitution imposes upon the Government of 
the United States the duty of maintaining such a force 
as will enable it to suppress domestic insurrection, to 
enforce the laws and to protect the states from inva- 
sion. For over one hundred years the United States 
Army and Navy have been able to accomplish these pur- 
poses. Yet in times of peace the army has been little 
more than a police force and until within the past gen- 
eration our navy has been almost as insignificant in size. 
But now, we are told, the golden day of our security is 
past. The oceans have become rivers. We are in the world 
movement whether we like it or not, and all mankind is 
armed or arming. 

President Wilson has called for the facts of the situa- 
tion. Secretary Daniels wants more fast cruisers, a 
host of submarines and a great aeroplane auxiliary. 
Secretary Garrison, in a temperate article published re- 
cently in these columns, asks for an increase in the 
regular and reserve army. If such éxtremists as the 
Army and Navy Leagues have their way our fleet will 
be doubled, our little army of less than 100,000 raised 
to 500,000, and our current military appropriations in- 
creased from $259,000,000 to $500,000,000 or more a 
year, a sum larger than the combined revenue produced 
by the Aldrich-Payne tariff, the income tax and the 
corporation tax. 

Many of our most eminent newspapers and public 
men are calling for an investigation of our “unprepared- 
ness.” No reasonable person can object to this. An in- 
quiry should be made into any matter of public concern 
whenever a considerable portion of the public want it. 
We agree, therefore, with President Butler when he re- 
cently said: 

I should welcome a properly conducted inquiry into the 
military and naval expenditures made by the Government 
of the United States in recent years, because I believe that 
the first result of such inquiry would be to show that under 
better administrative conditions and under more business- 
like management we should have gotten much more for the 


money spent—or to put it in another way, we should have 
gotten what we need for less money. 


This surmise of President Butler is right. There is 
something wrong with the way our military appropria- 
tions are expended. It has cost us more in the past dec- 
ade to keep our army of 90,000 than Switzerland to 
maintain her citizen army of 500,000. Our army of 
1913-14 cost $173,000,000, which was about what Ger- 
many expended on her entire army in the same period. 


It costs us about $1200 per year to keep a soldier, while 
the soldiers of the European nations can be provided 
for at a third or even a quarter of that amount. When 
we add pensions to our expenses for the army, navy and 
state militia, our total military bill was $497,000,000 
when the war began—the greatest sum ever spent by 
any nation for military purposes. 

We can all agree that our military expenditures need 
investigation and efficiency methods installed in the 
operation of the army and navy. If such an investiga- 
tion showed there was imperative necessity of an in- 
crease, The Independent would of course favor it. But 
is there any need now apparent for such an increase in 
our army and navy as to make them equal to the 
best in Europe or Asia? We can do this, of course, if 
we wish. We have the men. We have the material. We 
have the money. We have a manufacturing genius. 

Our navy is probably equal to any in the world ex- 
cept England’s and ship for ship is said to have no su- 
perior. Yet it is quite evident that we need more sub- 
marines and fast cruisers. This war has demonstrated 
that harbors and coasts can be fully protected with 
mines and submarines. Even the great English fieet 
does not make a landing on the German or even the 
Belgian shore. A corollary from this would mean that 
with enough of such defenses the whole coast line of 
the United States could be rendered safe from attack. 


S for the regular army it should doubtless be en- 
larged by a moderate quota of men. Our outlying 
possessions and our increased responsibility in this 
hemisphere would in any case require this. The length 
of service might also be reduced from seven to three 
years so that more men would enlist. Then those who have 
served three years could be put on the reserve list for 
four years. The various states could also be encouraged 
to strengthen their militia. We need also more highly 
trained officers. West Point should be enlarged or other 
training schools such as the Virginia Military Institute 
at Lexington should be raised to West Point’s level. 
But we want no military training in the schools, uni- 
versal conscription, or a large standing army. A nucleus 
army ready to hold an enemy at bay until the citizen 
army can be put in the field is sufficient. A larger force 
than this would be the first step toward militarism. 
No one can read the early history of the United States 
without seeing how our forefathers feared a large 
standing army as the greatest foe.of liberty. And no 
one can read the lessons of the great war now raging 
without coming to the same conclusion. 
What we want is not to withdraw thousands of young 
men from the fields and factories to the barracks, com- 
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pelling them to go thru the drudgery of drill for years, 
but we need rather arsenals of ammunition, accouter- 
ments and equipment ready for use at a day’s notice, 
factories to produce more if the occasion requires, and 
a carefully prepared plan for the instant and most effi- 
cient utilization of troops and equipment. 

Then with an efficient navy for the first defense, a nu- 
cleus army sufficient to hold the trenches until the citi- 
zens can take the field, and plenty of equipment, we are 
safe from any conceivable invasion. 








BOMBARDMENT FROM ABOVE 

T seems that we must add aviation to the list of those 

arts and inventions which owe their development 
largely to war. Certainly men have learned to fly in the 
last year faster than they would have learned in fifty 
years of peace, They have shown more enterprise and 
taken more risks for the purpose of destroying life and 
property than either commerce or sport could have in- 
cited. The power of the air for which the human race 
has longed and striven from the time of Dedalus and 
Leonardo da Vinci to Lilienthal and Langley has been at 
last attained and is being most horribly misused. What 
the poet foresaw three-quarters of a century ago has 
been half realized, the bad half of it: 
For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 
hastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

Those who read this first were willing enough to be- 
lieve in the possibility of aviation, but they were shocked 
at the poet’s pessimism in assuming that war would not 
have been abolished before that far future time. We are 
always reluctant to believe that moral progress does not 
keep pace with industrial advance. But the curse of Ten- 
nyson’s third couplet is now upon us, while the promise 
of the second has still to be hoped for. 

During the first year of the Great War the airship 
was employed in scouting more than in fighting. To the 
intelligence department it proved invaluable, but its 
military possibilities were undeveloped. Now a change 
has come about, and it is obvious that aircraft in their 
offensive capacity are to be an important if not a de- 
cisive factor in the war hereafter. This is shown by the 
change in the type of aeroplane. Every nation is build- 
ing heavier and stronger machines. The monoplane, 
which the French and Germans strongly favored before 
the war, is being replaced by the biplane, which Ameri- 
can builders have always preferred. The new German 
“Aviatik” bears about the same relation to their earlier 
“Taube” as the automobile does to the motor cycle. The 
line of evolution is the same as in naval construction. 
More engine power, larger size, stronger armor and 
greater speed are the objects of the competition, and the 
aero-dreadnought is almost in sight. 

The German “Aviatik” is equipped with two engines 
of 150 horse power mounted in separate fuselages or 
frameworks, with a propeller in front of each. The arm- 
cred cabin lies between and carries two rapid-fire guns 
directed fore and aft. The vital parts are protected by 


steel armor and it carries fuel enough for a flight of 
twenty hours, which would give it a range of more than 
a thousand miles. 

The killing of Pégoud, the most famous of French avi- 
ators, in single combat with an “Aviatik,” made plain 
to France the need of more powerful machines, and 
these are being constructed. The English have been 
making secret preparations for an aerial campaign on 
a vast scale. The newly appointed “Admiral of the Air” 
will have at his command a fleet rumored to number 
several thousand, some of the largest and latest model. 
The “Canada,” just completed by the Curtiss works at 
Toronto, at a cost of $40,000, is claimed to be bigger 
and swifter than the “Aviatik,” which it resembles in 
structure. Its wings have a span of 102 feet and it 
will carry more than a ton of bombs. The first flights 
indicate that it will have a speed of over ninety miles 
an hour. A hundred war planes of the type of the “Can- 
ada” are to be constructed. 

Exactly what is to be done in the way of offensive 
warfare by the aerial navies remains to be seen. So far 
the raids into the enemy territory have caused more 
irritation than damage. A Zeppelin has reached Trafal- 
gar Square at last, but, so far as we can see, the feat 
has accomplished nothing, except, perhaps, to delight 
the heart of the aged count. It might as well have dropt 
bombs of confetti instead of trinitrotoluol so far as mil- 
itary advantage is concerned. Doubtless the Germans 
hope by making these raids frequent and frightful 
enough they will weaken the heart of the Englishman, 
or at least of his wife. So far, however, the effect has 
been quite the opposite. After each raid the recruiting 
office is crowded, and the English people have come to 
regard the Zeppelin casualties as ordinary dangers of 
life, like automobile accidents and consumption, only 
not so bad. The First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Bal- 
four, states that the total result of the aerial attacks of 
the Germans on England for the year ending in August 
was 71 civilian adults and 12 children killed and 189 
civilian adults and 31 children injured. This is insig- 
nificant compared with the death list of every day’s bat- 
tles or the 1,198 lives lost on the “Lusitania.” In the 
latest bomb-throwing expedition one British soldier was 
killed. 

The French and British aeroplane raids into German 
and Belgian territory have probably caused more deaths 
and among them many women and children, but it is 
doubtful whether they either have accomplished much in 
a military way. The Allies report every little while that 
a squadron of forty to sixty aeroplanes has visited the 
Saar Valley or other German territory and inflicted 
great damage to barracks, hangars, railroad stations, 
bridges and the like, but the German versions of the 
affair will minimize the military injury and denounce 
the barbarity of attacks on undefended towns and the 
slaughter of civilians, in the same way that the English 
papers speak of the Zeppelin raids. It is impossible to 
determine from these reticent and conflicting reports 
how much the armies and navies have suffered from the 
aircraft attacks, but the conclusion seems justified that 
so far the raids into the interior of France, Ger- 
many and England have not been of sufficient military 
advantage to excuse their frightful depredations on the 
lives and property of noncombatants. This unnecessary 
cruelty is doubtless due in part to the difficulty of drop- 
ping a bomb just where it is intended. It is hard to hit 
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a bull’s eye on a target a hundred miles in diameter. 
There is no possibility now of ruling out aircraft as a 
weapon of warfare, and the best that we can hope for 
at present is that their aim may improve. 








THE MIRACLE OF MONS 
HE war has afforded what the historian and the 
psychologist have always been longing for, the op- 
portunity to watch the growth of a legend of the miracu- 
lous before their very eyes. Within the last year a beau- 
tiful story, equal to anything in the lives of the saints, 
about the visible interposition of angels in defense of 
the British at Mons has arisen and found credence in 
England and even in the United States. The religious 
and secular press devote large space to it. It has been 
attested from pulpits of Manchester, Weymouth, Here- 
ford and elsewhere by clergymen who claimed to have 
received personal evidence of its truth from friends at 
the front. 
There are many interesting variants of the legend, 
but the best version is probably that told by the Hon. 
Mrs. St. John Mildray 


us!” Their arrows cut down the enemy faster than the 
machine guns. Not one was left alive and the German 
General Staff, finding the bodies of ten thousand of their 
men on the battlefield with no discernible wound, came 
to the conclusion, natural to their prosaic minds, that 
the British had used poisonous gases. 

But even the Hon. Mrs. Mildray herself, while ac- 
cepting the miracle, feels impelled to provide a ration- 
alistic explanation of it: 

At death the fluid ether which holds the material body 
together escapes into the surrounding atmosphere, and 
according to the temperature, the dispersal of the essence 
is retarded or accelerated, thus explaining the disintegra- 
tion of the body. Atoms suitable for materialization may 
be collected from the atmosphere as well as from the emana- 
tions proceeding from the body and shaped by spirit-will 
into the forms of their earthly bodies. 

This materialistic theory of the spirit, considerably 
more incomprehensible and incredible than the legend 
itself, is best met by Haeckel’s old joke, that if the tem- 
perature has such an effect a greater degree of cold 
would precipitate “soul-snow.” 

But fortunately we are not obliged to accept this pseu- 





in the North American 
Review for August. We 


do-scientific explana- 
tion, for the origin of 





hear of a young soldier 
who, before he enlisted, 
used to eat at a vegeta- 
rian restaurant in Lon- 
don. Here he noticed 
on the plates the motto, 


Adsit Anglis Sanctus 


Georgius, and learned 
that it meant “May St. 
George be present help 
to England.” At the 
battle of Mons, August 
24, 1914, the British 
contingent was in dan- 
ger of annihilation, for 
it had lost touch with 
the French and had to 
Mand the full force 
of von Kluck’s right 
swing. The steel gray 
masses swept up to the 
British trenches in ir- 
resistible waves. 

The vegetarian Tom- 
my thought to himself 
that this was the time, 
if ever, when King 
George needed the help 
of his patron saint. So 
he prayed for the help 
of St. George and at 
once there appeared 
before the trenches a 
host of shining bow- 
men who charged the 
Germans with shouts of 
“Harow! Harow!. Mon- 
seigneur St. George, 
Knight of Heaven, 
Sweet Saint, succour 





PERHAPS 


HE Great War is over; the peace - pact 
T sianea The grimed and wearied veterans 
are coming home. 
‘The flags fly. The bands play. The Monarch 
stands bareheaded on the palace balcony. Below 
the crowds cheer. They weep for joy. Glory to the 
Fatherland! God save the king! 


* * * * * * 

The tumult and the shouting dies. The armies 
disband. The soldiers return to their loved ones. 
Every home is a house of mourning. They try to 
pick up again the broken threads of peaceful in- 
dustry. All is ruin. 

They contemplate. Five million men killed. 
Ten million men crippled. Wives and daughters 
ravished. Children mutilated. Babies starved. Hun- 
dreds of cities burned. Thousands of farms laid 
waste. Thirty billion dollars of accumulated wealth 
consumed in smoke. 

They council together. They cannot endure the 
desolation. They will not suffer the privation. 
Men fight harder to keep from sinking than to rise. 

They go to the nobles and the rich. They ask 
for bread. They are given a stone. When in the 
annals of history has Privilege chosen to sacrifice 
itself for the common weal? 

They turn to the governments. The govern- 
ments listen. But what can the governments do? 
They have spent the substance of the living. They 
have spent the substance of those to come even to 
the third-and fourth generation. 

* * * * * * 

Then a thing epochal happens. First a murmur, 
then a rumble, then a roar, then—the Revolution, 
peaceful or bloody; and all the emperors and 
kings, all the autocrats and aristocrats, go. 








the legend is known 
and can be purchased 
for one shilling. It is 
a short story entitled 
The Bowmen, written 
by Arthur Machen for 
the London Evening 
News. Mr. Machen is a 
Roman Catholic and 
believes in the inter- 
position of saints and 
angels, but he insists 
that he made up the 
story out of: his own 
head, archers, vegeta- 
rian, unwounded slain 
and all. But his denials 
avail nothing. It is too 
late to stop the growth 
of the legend he start- 
ed. In the August 
Nineteenth Century H. 
B. Simpson repudiates 
this explanation and 
rejoices that the war 
has freed the English 
“from the fetters of 
German dogmaticism” 
and enabled them once 
more to _ believe’ in 
miracles. The Church 
Times publishes col- 
umns ‘of letters from 
those who believe in 
the angels at Mons and 
claim to have “first- 
hand evidence of sol- 
diers.” When called 
upon to produce this 
evidence, however, they 
decline on the ground 
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that such things are too sacred to be submitted to scien- 
tific scrutiny and that when “a wicked and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign there shall no sign be 
given unto it.” 

* So far as we have seen no one has come forward to 
say he has actually seen the angels with his own eyes, 
but the number of people who have heard about those 
who know about those who have seen them is increasing 
daily. Some report merely that a luminous cloud came 
down from heaven between the British and their pur- 
suers, and in it shining shapes could be seen com- 
bating. An Irish soldier, with the contrariety of his 
race, says it was a black cloud. We hear of a Catholic 
officer who was cut off in a trench with thirty men and, 
resolving to sell their lives dearly, they charged the 
Germans with shouts of “St. George for England!” 
The foemen fled and the German prisoners who were 
caught asked who was the officer on the great white 
horse who rode at the head and was invulnerable to 
their bullets. The vicar of St. Albans tells of a sergeant 
who had seen a picture of St. George and the dragon 
in a Y: M. C. A. and told the story to his comrades in 
the trenches during the battle. The Germans turned and 
ran as the old English battle-cry rang out and one of 
the Germans who was captured exprest surprize that 
the Allies had taken to armor and arrows. 

We are also told that Berlin is excited over the ac- 
count given by the German soldiers of the battle of 
Mons. In explaining why when they had the British at 
their mercy they allowed them to escape, they say it 
was due to the witchcraft of “those devils of English- 
men.” A German lieutenant is reported to have said: 

I only know that we were charging full on the British 
at a certain place, and in a moment we were stopped. It 
was most like going full speed and being pulled up suddenly 
on a precipice, but there was no precipice there, nothing at 


all, only our horses swerved round and fled and we could 
do nothing! 


The mysterious archers are supposed to be the same 
as those who saved the day for the English at Agin- 
court five hundred years before. The battlefield of 
Agincourt lies indeed within sound of the guns at Mons, 
but the skeptical mind might inquire why if their firing 
aroused these ancient warriors from their graves they 
did not direct their arrows at the French, whom they 
were fighting the last they could remember. The same 
query might be raised in regard to St. Joan of Arc who, 
it appears, was invoked by the French and came to 
their rescue in visible person. She also had learned of 
the entente cordiale and fought by the side instead of 
against the English, who had burned her at the stake. 

It will be interesting to watch what new versions of 
the legend will continue to crop up and whether it will 
flourish in spite of the efforts made by leading Angli- 
can and dissenting clergymen to nip it in the bud. Dean 
Henson preached a sermon in Westminster Abbey 
against the present tendency toward “grovelling super- 
stition and belief in miracle” with special reference to 
the angels of Mons. There are many other manifesta- 
tions of the same spirit. The Devon peasants report 
hearing the boom of Drake’s drum which hangs in Buck- 
land Abbey and, according to the legend, would be 
heard to beat thruout the land whenever England need- 
ed Drake again. Over a million and a quarter amulets 
of the “touchwood” type have been sold since the war 
began and they were officially presented to every one 
of the 1200 officers and men of a London battalion at a 


recent review in Hyde Park. Certainly the level-headed 
men of England will have to be vigilant if they are to 
check the superstitions which spread in the tense and 
almost hysterical atmosphere of the time. 








DUMBA’S DISMISSAL 


HERE will be but few, on either side of the ocean, 

to question the propriety of the President’s action 
in asking the recall of the Austro-Hungarian Ambas- 
sador. That Dr. Dumba should desire to relieve his na- 
tionals who would be thrown out of employment because 
they had conscientious scruples against making muni- 
tions to be used against their fellow countrymen is nat- 
ural enough, but it is outrageous that he should con- 
spire to foment strikes for the purpose of putting a stop 
to the manufacture, as he proposed to do. 

It is hardly likely that in so flagrant a case the 
Austro-Hungarian Government will resent our action, 
however much it may have desired the success of his 
plan. We have in the history of our country sent seven 
foreign representatives home for the same offense, that 
is, interfering with our domestic affairs. Three of these 
were British, two French and two Spanish, not to count 
those cases where the representative was more or less 
voluntarily recalled because he had made himself obnox- 
ious. In no case has this led to war or to the severance of 
diplomatic relations. In 1793 President Washington sent 
back Citizen Genet, representative of the French Re- 
public, because he was trying to involve us in the war 
with England. In 1888 President Cleveland dismissed 
Lord Sackville-West because he was innocently en- 
trapped into answering a letter of inquiry from an al- 
leged British-American and telling him that a vote for 
Cleveland was a vote for England. 

The United States has never had any serious difficulty 
with Austria-Hungary, and in recent years the connec- 
tions between the two countries have become peculiarly 
intimate. Hundreds of thousands of Czechs, Slovaks, 
Rumanians, Jews, Magyars and Croats have come to 
America to find religious and political freedom and in- 
dustrial opportunities denied them at home. The “white 
slaves” of Bethlehem, as Dr. Dumba calls them, are CS 
dently better off than in their native land, since his 
Government has been for years trying in vain to pre- 
vent their escape to this country. 

Since the dual monarchy has for the first time a Hun- 
garian Premier, why should not a Hungarian ambassa- 
dor be sent to us? Count Albert Apponyi on his recent 
visit here made a fine impression, and Franz Kossuth 
might revive the enthusiasm which his distinguished 
father aroused here in 1851. 


A STILL SMALL VOICE 


HERE is some precedent for the theory in this 

country that “taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” But the many women of New York City who 
are forced to pay an inheritance tax have improved on 
the masculine spirit of ’76 in voicing their protest to 
the tyrant, and instead of giving a Boston tea-party have 
merely sent the following statement with their checks: 


This tax is paid under protest by a woman taxpayer. If the 
savenesnans takes the taxes of women it should give them 
the vote. 


The men who think that suffragists are always mili- 
tant ought to be considerably cheered by this ladylike 
plea. Whether they heed it or not is another question. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


September 5—Germans gain bridge- 
head of Friedrichstadt on Dvina 
River east of Riga. Allan liner 
“Hesperian” struck on 4th and 
sinks on 6th 

September 6—Forty French aero- 
planes bombard Saarbriicken. Ger- 
mans approach Vilna. 

September 7—Czar takes command of 
Russian forces. Russians announce 
capture of 17,000 men and 89 guns 
on Sereth River, Galicia. 

September 8—Zeppelins bombard Lon- 
don. Austro-Germans take Dubno 
fortress. 

September 9—Heavy German drive in 
Argonne repulsed. Germans gain 
trenches in Vosges. 


September 10—Second Russian vic- 
tory on the Sereth. Austrian Am- 
bassador Dumba dismissed. 


September 11—Russian Coalition Cab- 
inet proposed. Zeppelins raid Eng- 
lish east coast. 

September 12—Hard but indecisive 
fighting north of Arras in France, 
near Tolmein on Austro-Italian 
aa and in the Gallipoli penin- 
sula. 




















The “Hesperian,” 
of the Allan Line, 
running from Liv- 
erpool to Montreal, was struck about 
eighty miles southwest of Fastnet at 
8:30 p. m. on September 4. The ex- 
plosion tore a great hole eight feet be- 
low the water line on the starboard 
side forward and sent water sixty feet 
into the air. There was at first a panic 
and some jumped into the sea even 
without life-belts, and two or three of 
the boats were capsized thru improper 
launching. But there proved to be no 
need for such haste, as the vessel did 
not sink until the morning of the 6th 
while she was being towed to Queens- 
town. 

There were 333 passengers and 200 
crew on board and ten of the passen- 
gers and twenty-two of the crew were 
lost. Among the crew were several 
Americans, one of whom, F. J. Wolff, 
aged twenty-one, from New Jersey, 
was drowned. The victims included also 
six women and one child. The “Hes- 
perian” had been conveying Canadian 
troops to England, but being on her 
outward voyage, she had on board only 
forty wounded soldiers returning home. 

No submarine or tcrpedo was seen, 
but the officers state that the metallic 
fragments that fell upon the deck and 
the odor of the explosive prove that the 
vessel was struck by a torpedo. The 
German Foreign Office believes that the 
“Hesperian” ran on a mine. It is also 
argued in behalf of Germany that the 
vessel was virtually a troopship and 
was secretly armed. On this point the 
American Consul cables: 

A 6-inch gun mounted on the stern of 
the “Hesperian” was painted a service 


gray, and would not have been conspicuous 
even at a short distance, and the officers 


The Wreck of the 
“Hesperian” 


think it could not have been observed at 
all thru a periscope. 

The officials of the Allan Line deny 
that the “Hesperian” carried any gun. 


The wreck of the “Hes- 
perian” caused great 
surprize in the United 
States and apparently also in Germany 
as it appears to be in direct violation 
of the assurance of the German Gov- 
ernment, conveyed a few days before 
by Ambassador Bernstorff, that no 
more liners would be sunk without 
warning. The unfavorable impression 
and the feeling of disappointment with 
Germany was intensified when the note 
from the German Government in re- 
gard to the “Arabic” was received, for 
the note expressly disclaims any obli- 
gation to grant indemnity and refuses 
to submit the question of the propriety 
of the German submarine policy to The 
Hague. If the commander of a sub- 
marine is to be allowed to sink any ves- 
sel which he suspects may attack him 
the German assurance has very little 
value. According to the account of the 
officers of the “Arabic” the submarine 
was hiding behind the “Dunsley” when 
the “Arabic” went by. The essential 
portions of the German note are print- 
ed on the following page. 


The “Arabic” 
Case 


The Austro-Hun- 
a — garian Govern- 

—— ment has been re- 
quested to recall Dr. Constantin Theo- 
dor Dumba, its Ambassador at Wash- 
ington. Dr. Dumba is “no longer ac- 
ceptable” because of his advocacy of a 
plan which in his opinion would 
“strongly disorganize” “if not entirely 
prevent the production of war material 
in Bethlehem and the Middle West,” 
and because of his use of James F. J. 
Archibald, an American war corre- 
spondent traveling on an American 
passport, as a “secret bearer of official 
despatches thru the lines of the enemy 
of Austria-Hungary.” 

Mr. Archibald was detained on Au- 
gust 80 by British officials when the 
Dutch liner “Rotterdam,” on which he 
sailed, on his way to Berlin and Vienna, 
stopped at Falmouth, England. Among 
his papers were found the memoran- 
dum of a plan prepared by the editor 
of a Hungarian-language newspaper, 
the Szabadsag, published in this coun- 
try, to bring about strikes in the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company’s works and other 
munitions factories, and a letter from 
Dr. Dumba to Count Burian, Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, commend- 
ing the plan to his “favorable consid- 
eration.” The significant parts of this 
letter are reprinted on the following 
page. Mr. Archibald denies that he 
knew the contents of the package which 
Dr. Dumba entrusted to him for deliv- 
ery in Vienna, and it is not certain that 
he is criminally liable for his unneutral 


act, but his passport has been cancelled 
and he is returning to this country. 

Dr. Dumba made no effort to deny 
the objectionable letter, but defended 
its propriety. He explained to Secretary 
Lansing that he had been ordered by 
his government to give the widest pub- 
licity to a warning that Austro-Hun- 
garian citizens who aided in the manu- 
facture of munitions for the Allies 
were guilty of treason and would be 
liable to severe punishment if they re- 
turned to their own country. In len:d- 
ing his influence to a plan to cripple the 
manufacture of munitions, an industry 
explicitly approved by the United 
States Government in its note of Au- 
gust 12 to Austria-Hungary, Dr. 
Dumba was guilty of the unpardonable 
diplomatic offense of interference in 
the domestic affairs of this country. 

Captain Franz von Papen, military 
attaché of the German Embassy, the 
Austrian Consul General in New York, 
Alexander Nuber von Pereked, and the 
unnamed Hungarian editor, thought to 
be William Warm, formerly of the 
Cleveland Szabadsag, are all implicated 
in Dr. Dumba’s letter, and may be dis- 
missed or deported. 

While no serious strikes have yet oc- 
curred in munitions factories in the re- 
gion mentioned by Dr. Dumba, five 
Chicago plants are now tied up by 
machinists’ strikes, about 750 men in 
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THE RETIRING AMBASSADOR 


Dr. Constantin Theodor Dumba, ambassador 
from Austria-Hungary, whose recall haz been 
asked by the American Government 
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OUR CONTROVERSY WITH 
GERMANY 

The Note of the German Govern- 
ment on the “Arabic” affair: 

On August 19 a German sub- 
marine stopped the English steam- 
er “Dunsley” about sixty nauti- 
cal miles south of Kinsale and was 
on the point of sinking the prize 
by gunfire after the crew had left 
the vessel. 

At this moment the commander 
saw a large steamer making direct- 
ly toward him. This steamer, as de- 
veloped later, was the “Arabic.” 
She was recognized as an enemy 
vessel, as she did not fly any flag 
and bore no neutral markings. 

When she approached she al- 
tered her original course, but then 
again pointed directly toward the 
submarine. From this the com- 
mander became convinced the 
steamer had the intention of at- 
tacking and ramming him. In order 
to anticipate this attack he gave 
orders for the submarine to dive, 
and fired a torpedo at the steamer. 

After firing he convinced himself 
that the people on board were being 
rescued in fifteen boats. 

According to his instructions, the 
commander was not allowed to at- 
tack the “Arabic” without warn- 
ing and without saving the lives 
unless the ship attempted to escape 
or offered resistance. He was 
forced, however, to conclude from 
the attendant circumstances that 
the “Arabic” planned a violent at- 
tack on the submarine. 

This conclusion is all the more 
obvious as he had been fired upon 
at a great distance in the Irish Sea 
on August 14—that is, a few days 
before—by a large passenger 
steamer apparently belonging to 
the British Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, which he had 
neither attacked nor stopped. 

The German Government most 
deeply regrets that lives were lost 
thru the action of the commander. 
It particularly expresses this re- 
gret to the Government of the 
United States on account of the 
death of American citizens. 

The German Government is un- 
able, however, to acknowledge any 
obligation to grant indemnity in 
the matter, even if the commander 
should have been mistaken as to 
the aggressive intentions of the 
“Arabic.” 

If it should prove to be the case 
that it is impossible for the Ger- 
man and American governments 
to reach a harmonious opinion on 
this point, the German Government 
would be prepared to submit the 
difference of opinion, as being a 
question of international law, to 
The Hague Tribunal for arbitra- 
tion, pursuant to Article 88 of 
The Hague Convention for the Pa- 














cific Settlement of International 
Disputes. 

In so doing, it assumes that, as 
a matter of course, the arbitral de- 
cision shall not be admitted to have 
the importance of a general decision 
on the permissibility or the con- 
verse under international law of 
German submarine warfare. 

Berlin, September 9, 1915. 




















all having walked out, and Detroit and 
Cleveland report that a campaign is 
being pushed by Austro-Hungarian 
agents to induce 50,000 workmen of 
that allegiance to lay down their tools. 
Federal agents in Chicago are investi- 
gating the resources and control of the 
Machinists’ Union. 


There has been an in- 
crease of activity all 
along the western fronts 
but no decided movements have so far 
materialized. It is rumored that Kitch- 
ener’s new army of a million men have 
been safely landed in France and that 
the British who during the year have 
held only about thirty miles at the 
front in Belgium have extended their 
line to two or three times its former 
length, releasing thereby a large num- 
ber of French troops for action else- 
where. But where the new British posi- 
tions are it is impossible to tell, for 
almost no information has been out as 
to operations on the British front for 
several weeks. 

But at the other end of the line in 
the Argonne forest and among the 
Vosges mountains there are reports of 
furious tho ineffective fighting. The 
Argonne forest lies between the Aire 
and the Aisne, just west of the town 
of Varennes, well known to the readers 
of Carlyle’s French Revolution as the 
place where Louis XVI and his family 
were stopt in the flight from Paris. Just 
here in September, 1914, the German 
Crown Prince was stopt in his march 
toward Paris and because he has not 
been able to get any further in a year 
his military reputation has suffered and 
his popularity has been lost. 

The slaughter in the Argonne has 
been frightful. It is said that one Ger- 
man army corps of 40,000 men has lost 
more than that number, the ranks hav- 
ing been kept filled as fast as they 
were depleted. In the effort made by 
the Germans the last of June to break 
thru the line at this point they report 
capturing 2560 French prisoners and 
burying 1600 French dead. On the 8th 
of September the Germans began an- 
other drive and succeeded as before in 
carrying a few hundred yards of 
trenches. They report the capture of 
2087 men, 49 machine guns, 64 mine 
throwers and one cannon. The German 
official observer describes the fighting 
in the Argonne as follows: 


Argonne and 
Vosges 


The charge begins. Not with fixed bayo- 
nets, as in peace-time training, do the 
storming columns dash forward. Instead, 
almost every man has his rifle slung over 
his shoulder, a number of hand grenades in 
his right hand; on his left arm, like a Ger- 








THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSA- 
DOR’S OFFENSE 


The Note of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador at Washing- 
ton to Baron Burian, Foreign Min- 
ister: 

I am under the impression that 
we could, if not entirely prevent 
the production of war material in 
Bethlehem and in the Middle West, 
at any rate strongly disorganize 
it and hold it up for months, 
which, according to the statement 
of the German Military Attaché, is 
of great importance, and which 
amply outweighs the relatively 
small sacrifice of money. 

But even if the disturbances do 
not succeed, there is a probability 
at hand that we shall compel, un- 
der pressure of the crisis, favorable 
working conditions for our poor, 
opprest fellow-countrymen. In 
Bethlehem these white slaves at 
present work twelve hours a day 
seven days in the week! All weak 
persons succumb, become consump- 
tive. As far as German working- 
men are found among the skilled 
elements, provision will be made 
forthwith for their exit. There has, 
besides this, been created a German 
“private” registry office for provid- 
ing employment, and which al- 
ready works voluntarily and well 
for such persons. We, too, shall 
join, and the widest support is con- 
templated for us. 

C. DUMBA. 

New York, August 20, 1915. 


The Note of Secretary of State 
Lansing to the Austro-Hungarian 
Government: 


By reason of the admitted pur- 
pose and intent of Mr. Dumba to 
conspire to cripple legitimate in- 
dustries of the people of the United 
States and to interrupt their legit- 
imate trade and by reason of the 
flagrant violation of diplomatic 
propriety in employing an Ameri- 
can citizen, protected by an Ameri- 
can passport, as a secret bearer of 
official despatches thru the lines of 
the enemy of Austria-Hungary, 
the President directs us to inform 
your Excellency that Mr. Dumba 
is no longer acceptable to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as 
the Ambassador of his Imperial 
Majesty at Washington. 

Believing that the Imperial and 
Royal Government will realize that 
the Government of the United 
States has no alternative but to re- 
quest the recall of Mr. Dumba on 
account of his improper conduct, 
the Government of the United 
States expresses its deep regret 
that this course has become neces- 
sary and assures the Imperial and 
Royal Government that it sincerely 
desires to continue the cordial and 
friendly relations which exist be- 
tween the United States and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 
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HELD BY A SUPERIOR FORCE 


This communication trench, just back of the first line, contains a 


proportion of the 


pretty large 
“big men” who are conducting the Allies’ war. Kitchener leads, M. Millesand, the French Minister 
of War, follows, and General Joffre is just behind 


man of old, a buckler (tho of steel and not 
of bearskin), and over his mouth and nose 
a respirator for protection against fumes 
from the French bombs. 

In Alsace the struggle for the east- 
ern peaks of the Vosges mountains 
continues with unabated violence. The 
Germans succeeded in recapturing the 
summit Hartmannsweilerkopf but could 
not hold it. The importance of this peak 
lies in the fact that it overlooks Miil- 
hausen, ten miles southwest. The moun- 
tains of Schratzmannele and Linge- 
kopf, which stand about the same dis- 
tance west of Colmar, were taken in 
August by the French after siege oper- 
ations involving the building of miles 
of roads and trenches. Some of these 
positions were regained by the Ger- 


mans on September 9 with the aid of 
flaming liquids and asphyxiating bombs. 


England has suffered 
Aircraft Raids from visitation of the 

Zeppelins twice within 
twenty-four hours. On the night of the 
7th they passed over the eastern coun- 
ties, and on the following night they 
reached London. Nothing is allowed to 
be published or cabled as to what 
places were hit, but it is surmised that 
bombs have been dropt in the heart of 
London about Trafalgar Square. 
Thirty-seven persons are reported dead 
including several women and children. 
A large number were injured and many 
fires were caused by the incendiary 
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bombs. One soldier is dead and three 
injured. This is the first time that any 
except non-combatants have suffered in 
the Zeppelin raids. 

The French and British aviators have 
been extremely active in attacking the 
towns behind the German lines. On Au- 
gust 25 sixty-two French aeroplanes 
flew over into Rhenish Prussia and 
dropt more than 150 bombs intended 
for the German munition factories at 
Saarlouis. According to the German re- 
port they killed several persons but did 
no material damage and four of the 
machines were brought down by the 
German guns. On the following night 
a combined squadron of French, Brit- 
ish and Belgian aeroplanes of about the 
same number bombarded the German . 
positions in the wood of Houthulst, 
north of Ypres in Belgium. 

French aviators have also bombarded 
Lorrach, Dornach, Lens Freiburg, Miil- 
heim and other towns in Baden, Rhen- 
ish Prussia and France. On September 
6 a squadron of forty attacked Saar- 
briicken, dropping bombs upon the bar- 
racks and railroad buildings. This was 
announced to be in retaliation for the 
recent German raids on the open towns 
of Lunéville, St. Dié and Gerardmer in 
which women and children were killed. 
The Germans report that the military 
damage by the French raids was incon- 
siderable but many civilians lost their 
lives. 


A change has taken 
place in the Russian 
Government which 
seems to amount to a veritable revo- 
lution and may well prove to be a 
turning point in the history of the na- 
tion. The Duma or Russian Parliament, 
which has never since its establishment 
been able to exercize any real power, 
has now apparently got control of the 


The Czar Takes 
Command 




















Zere in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


DIDN’T KNoW IT WAS LOADED 


Kirby in New York World 


GERMAN IDIOSYNCRASIES 


HE TRIED TO BITE ME, YOUR MAJESTY 
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the interior of the 
empire, to take 
supreme com- 
mand of the ac- 
tive forces and to 
share with the 
army the fatigue 
of war and to 
safeguard with it 
Russian soil from 
attempts of the 
enemy. The ways 
of Providence are 
inscrutable, but 
my duty and my 
desire determine 
me in my resolu- 
tion for the good 
of the state. 

The invasion of 
the enemy on the 
western front, 
which necessi- 
tates the greatest 
possible concen- 
tration of civil 
and military au- 
thorities as well 
as the unification 
of command in 
the field, has 
turned our atten- 
tion from the 
southern front. 
At this moment 
I recognize the 
necessity of your 
assistance and 
counsels on the 
southern front, 
and I appoint you 
viceroy of the 
Caucasus and 
commander 
in chief of the 
valiant Caucasian 
army. 


What the 
change portends 








M. E. Berner 


SUPERSEDED BY THE CZAR 
The Grand Duke Nicholas, appointed to command the Russian armies on 
August 3, 1914, and now sent to the Caucasus, while the Czar takes his 
place at the head of the army. His handling of his forces has been praised 
by strategists here and in London and France 


Government. The Cabinet is likely to 
resign and be replaced by a Coalition 
Government. This will have the back- 
ing of a majority of the Duma, 300 out 
of 489 votes, composed of the Liberal, 
Progressive and Radical parties. Their 
program is said to comprize autonomy 
for Poland, a conciliatory policy for 
Finland, amnesty for political and re- 
ligious offenses not of a criminal char- 
acter, complete cessation of religious 
persecution, removal of _ restriction 
upon Jews, and the recognition of the 
legality of trades unions. More remark- 
able still, we hear of committees of a 
hundred or more prominent citizens 
being founded in Moscow and Petro- 
grad for the investigation of the con- 
duct of the war and the manufacture 
of munitions. The Emperor presided 
over a congress of representative men 
from all parts of the country in which 
public affairs were discussed with un- 
precedented freedom. 

Another startling change, doubtless a 
part of the same movement tho its sig- 
nificance is by no means clear. is that 
the Emperor has placed himself at the 
head of the Russian forces and sent the 
Grand Duke Nicholas to the most dis- 
tant seat of war, the Caucasus. The 
imperial rescript is concluded as fol- 
lows: 

My duty to my country, which has been 


entrusted to me by God, compels me to- 
day, when the enemy has penetrated into 


for Russia is 
uncertain, for 
nothing is 
known of the 
military capac- 
ity of the Czar or of his new advisers. 
The Grand Duke, in spite of the ap- 
palling disasters which have befallen 
the Russian armies, has been unceas- 
ingly praised by the English and 
French writers for his skill in conduct- 
ing retreats without losing his army. 
He has been regarded as having more 
power in Russia than the Czar himself 
and he has had the support of the con- 
servative and official class. 


‘ ’ The recent advance of 
i the Austro-German 

forces drove the Rus- 
sians out of Galicia except the north- 
east corner about Tarnopol. Here in 
the angle protected by the Sereth and 
Dniester Rivers the Russians have 
made a stand and repulsed their pur- 
suers. The Vienna reports acknowledge 
that the Austrians were forced to re- 
tire from the Sereth River by force of 
numbers and the Petrograd reports 
claim the capture of over 23,000 pris- 
oners and a large number of guns. This 
is denied by the Germans. 

But unless the Austrian power is ex- 
hausted this success of the Russians in 
Galicia is not likely to avail them much 
for north of Tarnopol the Austrian ad- 
vance continues. Of the triangle of 
fortresses in this region Dubno has 
been taken this week, Lutsk had been 
taken before and Rovno is likely soon 
to fall also. The Russians evidently 


anticipate the possible loss of Kiev 
altho this lies two hundred miles fur- 
ther in the interior, for the government 
and the people are removing their 
goods from the city. 

All along the line from the Galician 
frontier north to the Gulf of Riga, 
German gains are reported during the 
week. They have advanced in the 
Pripet marshes east of Brest Litovsk. 
They have reached the suburbs of 
Vilna, the chief railroad center east 
of Warsaw. They have extended their 
lines on the Dvina River, east of Riga, 
but have not yet attempted a crossing 
in force. 


. General Venustiano 
Carranza Rejects Carranza has de- 
Conference Plan cjined to participate 
in the conference suggested by Secre- 
tary Lansing and the six Latin-Ameri- 
can diplomats as a means toward the 
establishment of a stable Mexican gov- 
ernment. His answer, received on Sep- 
tember 10, bases the refusal on two ar- 
guments: that in joining such a con- 
ference he would “impair profoundly 
the independence of the republic and 
would establish the precedent of for- 
eign interference in the determination 
of its interior affairs,” and that the 
Constitutionalist forces, already in con- 
trol of “the greater part of the national 
domain,” could not sacrifice the “cause 
of the people” by compromising with 
other factions. The note is a long one 
and summarizes the history of the revo- 
lution, asserting that Madero’s revolu- 
tion failed because of concessions to 
the “enemies of the people” and that 
Villa was bribed by the reactionaries 
to lead a counter-revolt. 

In lieu of the proposed conference of 
all Mexican leaders, Carranza, “con- 
vinced of the sincerity and the noble 
desires of the governments .. . to con- 
tribute toward the reéstablishment of 
peace in Mexico,” invites the seven dip- 
lomats to meet with him at a border 
town “to the end of considering the 
affairs of Mexico from the international 
viewpoint only” and with the object of 
determining whether the Constitution- 
alist Government be not worthy of 
recognition. 

By delaying his answer until Villa 
had suffered considerable military re- 
verses, Carranza was able to make a 
plausible claim to success in conquer- 
ing Mexico. During the week Villa was 
beaten all along his line thru the states 
of Durango and Coahuila, losing Du- 
rango, Saltillo and Paredon, and evac- 
uating Torreon. This throws him back 
on Chihuahua, and the surrender of 
Piedras Negras on the border leaves 
him without a port of entry on the 
lower Rio Grande. Carranza now holds 
central Mexico as far north as Tor- 
reon, tho the character of his tenure 
may be judged from the border raids 
originating in territory he supposedly 
controls. The state of Morelos, in the 
heart of Mexico, Tepic on the west 
coast and Tabasco, adjoining Yucatan, 
are, however, still unconquered. 

Another meeting of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference was to be held before 
September 15, when Sefior Naén was 
to sail for Argentina, where he was) 
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BULGARIA’S BARGAIN 


Turkey has ceded to Bulgaria the territory shaded 
on the above map, in return for which, it is as- 
sumed, Bulgaria agrees not to engage in the war 
against Turkey on the side of the Allies. The 
concession gives to Bulgaria the whole of the 
railroad route which runs along the western 
bank of Tunja and Maritza rivers to the port 
of Dedeagatch. The railroad station of Adrianople 
is included in the concession 


said to be likely to run for the presi- 
dency. 

The border fighting reached a climax 
on September 4, when a band of Mex- 
icans and eighty United States cavalry- 
men, with Texas: Rangers and civilians, 
fired across the Rio Grande at each 
other for most of the day near Old Hi- 
dalgo, Texas. Carranzista soldiers were 
suspected of engaging in this fight and 
of the recent firing on the United States 
military aeroplane. Carranza and his 
generals denied this, and the Constitu- 
tionalist forces were withdrawn from 
the border, relieving the tension. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, is 
Strikes still in industrial upheaval. 
More than 1600 employees of 
the American Graphophone Company 
have struck for the eight-hour day and 
wage increases. Two strikers arrested 
in last week’s small riot at the Crane 
Valve Company’s plant have been sen- 
tenced to a year in jail, and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is preparing 
to fight their cases on appeal. Conces- 
sions made to the men resulted in the 
ending of strikes in an American Lo- 
comotive Company plant at Dunkirk, 
New York, in several factories, em- 
ploying together about 1700 men, at 
Torrington, Connecticut, and in other 
Connecticut shops. The Empire Steel 
and Iron Company of Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, and the American Brass Com- 
pany of Waterbury, Connecticut, have 
announced wage increases; the Warner 
Manufacturing Company, which makes 
automobile parts in Toledo, and the 
Stevens-Duryea Automobile Company 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, have 
voluntarily adopted the eight-hour day, 
the former as an experiment to last a 
month. 
In Albany, Troy and adjacent cities 
in New York a street-car strike has 
tied up all electric traffic and holds 
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1500 men idle. Chicago is being treated 

to threats of a strike of school children Squa 
as part of the campaign being waged Miles 
by the Teachers’ Federation against the . 


Board of Education, which is attempt- 
ing to force the Federation out of the 
schools as a disturbing influence. 





Secretary Daniels an- 

Novy —_ nounced on the 12th 
—_ the names of the in- 
ventors and scientists who, under the i 
lead of Thomas A. Edison, will form 
the Naval Advisory Board of Inven- 
tions, whose duty it will be to keep the 80000 
American navy in the forefront of sci- 





entific efficiency. They were nominated 
by eleven great engineering and scien- 
tific societies, each naming two of its 
members. The list follows: W. R. Whit- 
ney, L. H. Baekeland (American Chem- 
ical Society); Frank Julian Sprague, 70000 
Benjamin G. Lamme (American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers); R. S. 
Woodward, Arthur Gordon Webster, 
(American Mathematical Society); A. 
M. Hunt, Alfred Craven (American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers) ; Matthew B. 
Sellers, Hudson Maxim (American 60000 
Aeronautical Society); Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, Thomas Robbins (Inventors’ 
Guild); Howard E. Coffin, Andrew L. 
Riker (American Society of Automobile 
Engineers) ; Henry A. Wise Wood, El- 
mer A. Sperry (American Society of 
Aeronautical Engineers); William L. 50000 
Saunders, Benjamin B. Thayer (Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers) ; 
J. W. Richards, Lawrence Addicks 
(American Electro Chemical Society) ; 
William Le Roy Emmet, Spencer Miller 
(American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers). 
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THE TEUTONIC STEAM-ROLLER 
The rapid gains made by recent German-Austrian drives are shown by the above diagram. The 
dotted line gives the area of enemy territory held by the Russians at the dates given below. 
The solid line gives the area of enemy territory held by the Germans at the same time. It will 
be seen that the war began in August, 1914, by gains on both sides, for the Russians invaded 
East Prussia, while the Austrians invaded Poland. The invaders in both cases were expelled. The 
German invasion of Poland in October was also a failure, but it was promptly repeated and 
since then the Germans have gained almost continuously until now they hold over 90,000 square 
miles of territory in Poland and the Russian provinces beyond 
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“WE PAST A SUBMARINE. IT CAME UP, LOOKED, DIVED AND DISAPPEARED” 








The First Article from The Independent’s Associate Editor on His 


War Journey 





SAILING PAST SUBMARINES 


IATURDAY, August 21. We 
S= off. Already the towered 
pile that is lower New York 
looms diminishing. astern. Ahead 
thru the Narrows opens a straight 
path upon dubious seas. It is only 
two days since the “Arabic” was 
sunk in the very waters we are to 
traverse. True, the “New York” is 
an American ship. But—who knows? 
It has been a quiet sailing. We 
have no crowded passenger list—106 
first class instead of 375 as it would 
be if the ship were full. There has 
been no holiday mood on deck or 
dock. The few brave attempts at 
jocularity—tthe straw hat sent skim- 
ming over the rail from an impul- 
sive hand, the mighty cabbage, flut- 
tering with American flags, that 
drops solidly into our embarrassed 
arms—savor sadly flat. Too many 
thoughts of the strange Cyclops fish 
that may be lurking near the jour- 
ney’s end throw shadows across the 
coming days. It has been a sober 
sailing. 

Down the harbor past the little 
anchored steamers waiting their ap- 
pointed tides. The usual tramps, 
some in unusual dress. One bears 
amidships on her side in great capi- 
tals the word DANMARK and fore 
and aft a painted flag—the red St. 
Andrew’s cross on a white ground. 
Another proclaims her neutral na- 
tionality by the word NORGE with 
the vertically striped tricolor of Nor- 
way at either end. Our own free- 
board, we know, shouts out our iden- 
tity with NEW YORK, AMERICAN 
LINE, and the emblazoned stars and 
stripes. No German eye at the under- 
sea end of a periscope shall mistake 
our neutral registry if we can help it. 

On thru the Narrows, where two 
low lying destroyers, grim in battle 
gray, guard our country’s neutrality 
against abuse. Out upon a quiet sea 
under a smiling sky. May it be an 
omen. 

Sunday, August 22. A placid day. 
As usual at this stage of a voyage, 
we are chiefly interested in our ship- 
mates. We look them over, guess 
about them, discreetly chat with 
them with a question mark in our 
minds, gossip about them. Soon a bit 
of news pops up. One hundred and 
more cancelled their reservations 
since the “Arabic” was sunk. In fact 
more stayed behind than came. Were 
they the wise ones or we the fool- 
hardy ones? Nous verrons. 

A curious thing. Almost every pas- 
senger’s story one hears begins—or 








Mr. Howland tells here the story 
of his voyage tu England on the 
American liner “New York.” In 
London he has been at Morley’s 
on Trafalgar Square, which was 
probably under Zeppelin fire in the 
raid of September 8, about which 
so little information has passed 
the censors. Doubtless he could tell 
much more of this alarming event, 
the “Londoners’ first glimpse of the 
war at close quarters,” had he been 
permitted to do so—THE EDITOR. 




















ends—with the war. Most of us are 
going over because of it; a very few 
in spite of it, but only on urgent 
business. Sailing in war time recalls 
the marriage service, “not by any to 
be enterprised, nor taken in hand, 
unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly.” 

The little Canadian girl three 
steamer chairs away has a fiancé 
down with fever in a hospital in 
Havre. She is going over with his 
father and sister to cheer him up. 
That other pretty Canadian girl, 
barely out of school one would say, 
is on her way to be married to her 
boy officer in the Dominion forces. 
He is still in England, but he may 
go to France any day. He would 
rather leave a wife behind in Eng- 
land than a sweetheart in Canada. 

These mothers with children—ba- 
bies, toddlers, scamperers—all have 
husbands at the front. It will be 
easier to fight—and to wait—with 
only the Channel between than all 
the Atlantic. Here is a young surgeon 
from remote Alberta offering up his 
skill to the Empire’s need. 

There are no Teutons among us. 
There is no reason why they should 
not sail on an American ship; there 
is every reason why they should not 
land at a British port. Not a quarter 
of us are Americans—and all on 
business bent. This is no holiday 
trip. 

Monday, August 23. A discovery. 
Our table steward is a soldier. The 
fact comes out at breakfast, when 
the dining saloon is empty save for 
a few of us early birds. As thus: 

Steward (respectfully in our left 
ear): “I’ve been at the front, sir. 
In France, sir.” 

Passenger (interested) : 
what are you doing here?” 

S. “Wounded, sir. Discharged ‘un- 
fit for further service,’ sir.” 

P. “Where were you wounded, 
steward?” 

S. “In the arm, sir.” 


“Then 


BY HAROLD J. HOWLAND 


P. “I mean in what engagement.” 

S. “St. Eloi, sir. Last April.” 

P. “How did it happen, steward?” 

S. “I was goin’ ahead not thinkin’ 
there was anybody abaht, sir, when 
up jumps, no further awai than that 
table, sir, a brute of a big German. 
’E cime for me with the b’y’net, sir. 
I ’ad me own knife—b’y’net, sir—- 
in me right ’and an’ tried to catch ’is 
in me left an’ missed it. ’E got me 
a nawsty one thru the thick o’ me 
upper arm, sir. An’ then I got ’im, 
sir. An’ then I knew nothin’ till I 
woke up at the Casino. The ’ospital, 
sir. Yes, sir. Unconscious, sir.” 

P. “How did you get him?” 

S. “I daon’t loike to think of it, 
sir. With the b’y’net. Thru the fice, 
sir,” 

P. “Are you going back, steward?” 

S. “Not till some o’ these other 
young fellas ’as ’ad their turn, sir. 
It mikes me fair sick. ’Ere I comes 
back after all I’ve suffered and sees 
these young fellas enjoying them- 
selves. It ain’t right, sir. We ought 
to ’ave conicription, that’s what I 
say. An’ mike some o’ these young 
fellas that’s ’angin’ round ‘do their 
=” 

Do all Englishmen who have done 
their bit feel this way about those 
that have not? That way lies com- 
pulsory service, distasteful to the 
Anglo-Saxon temper. 

Tuesday. The bedroom steward 
supplements the announcement that 
the bath is ready with sensational 
news. The German Ambassador has 
been sent home. Congress has been 
called together. An appropriation for 
a hundred million pounds—half a 
billion dollars—has been asked for. 
Food for the imagination. The usual 
shock of the cold sea water in the 
tub is hardly felt this morning. 
Shaving is a rather nervous process. 
Shall we have to “do our bit’? 

But a glance at the wireless bul- 
letin steadies the pulse. That is only 
what the Washington correspondent 
of the London Times thinks that the 
Cabinet has decided to do if Germany 
does not finally render satisfaction 
for the trespass of her submarines. 
No need to enlist just yet. 

Wednesday. Still a calm sea, but 
a gray and drizzling sky. There is 
nothing, to report. 

Thursday. The young folks are ar- 
ranging a program of deck sports 
for tomorrow. For the second day 
no news from America. Is there a 
censorship in the captain’s cabin? 

Friday. Still no news. One cannot 
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help wondering. During the morning 
the steward takes down a life-belt 
from the rack and lays it handy. 
Well, one might as well try it on. It 
fits. 

In the afternoon the sports on 
deck. A pleasant time for all. Strange 
how the Englishman comes out of 
his shell at the call of sports. As the 
games are ending, the life-boats are 
swung out on the davits and lowered 
to the rail on the promenade deck. 
Tonight we enter the war zone. 
Cheerful thought, isn’t it? We look 
the boats over with a curious and 
calculating eye. It is a novelty to 
have the life-boats play some other 
role than that of obstacles on the 
boat deck. 

As night comes on the watch is 
busied rigging strange contrivances 
along the sides. At intervals on either 
side a spar is thrust out from the 
ship bearing at the end a big bowl 
shaped reflector with a cluster of 
electric light bulbs inside it. They 
cast a blinding light inboard; by 
-leaning far over the rail one can see 
the painted stars and stripes bril- 
liantly luminous in the glare. The 
white letters of our name, too, stand 
out unmistakably. 

It is, like the ready life-boats, a 
comforting precaution. But the good 
ship must look a very harlequin. It is 
galling to think that an American 
ship must adopt such sensational 
billboard methods to protect Ameri- 
can men and women and children 
from lawless attack. But will it pro- 
tect us after all? One cannot help 
wishing we had some news. 


Toward midnight a fantom cruiser 
slips out of the dark, steams along- 
side a while for a little chat with 
our bridge, and fades away. The war 
zone at last. 

Saturday. Awaken early from a 
refreshing sleep. But did not the 
aristocrats in the Conciergerie often 
sleep well the night before the guil- 
lotine? Anyway not all of us have 
been so fortunate. The deck chairs, 
one hears, were well patronized till 
nearly dawn. 

A day of days. Golden sunshine on 
a sea that gives a new meaning to 
the word ultramarine. The mind re- 
fuses to grasp the thought of a men- 
acing death hiding beneath that 
brilliant blue. But not all minds have 
been so stoical. The woman in the 
next chair, sensible, reasonable, self- 
possest, suffers a bad case of nerves 
beneath a quiet calm. 

“Several times in the night,” she 
confides, “(I turned out my light at 
five) I found myself standing in the 
middle of my cabin floor. The slight- 
est noise brought me out of my 
berth.” 

In the offing lies a cruiser, a sea- 
plane sailing and drifting and cir- 
cling above her. A second cruiser 
steams by on the other side. We are 
well within the war zone and here 
the Mistress of the Seas has vigilant 
watchers. But what watcher can be 
sure to detect the strange death- 
dealing fish that swims beneath the 
rippling waves? 

The splendid day wears on. Now 
one ship, now a dozen are in sight. 
We are in traveled waters now. In 


LEPPELINS 


BY CABLE FROM MR. HOWLAND IN 


Wednesday, September 8. 

ONDON this morning is partic- 

ularly urbane. The air that comes 
in at my window overlooking Traf- 
algar Square is soft and mild. The 
damp shiver of the past few morn- 
ings has gone out of it. Only the 
faint scent of coal smoke in the nos- 
trils whispers “London.” The Square 
lies dreaming in its early quiet. The 
Landseer lions about the Nelson col- 
umn half smile, half frown—benign, 
severe. Only the dry pools of the 
fountains—the gleam of water car- 
ries far to an eye, possibly alien, 
looking down from the clouds— 
make ‘an unfamiliar note. 

They say England is at war. Non- 
sense. Does it look like it? This is the 
old familiar London, the London that 
not only Englishmen love. If war 
were assailing the Empire, could 


London be so little changed? The 
mind knows the fact, but the imagin- 
ation refuses it. , 

So down to breakfast, a meal as 
inscrutably English as the lions in 
the Square. No use to look for news 
in the morning paper—the censor- 
ship draws too close a veil. But stop 
a moment; here’s a line that’s news 
—if such a bare cropped fact de- 
serves the name. 

“Hostile aircraft visited the East- 
ern counties last night and bombs 
were dropt. It is known that there 
have been some fires and some cas- 
ualties, but particulars are not yet 
available.” 

The Eastern counties. That’s a 
large order. It may be anywhere in 
a many square miles. But conjecture 
is useless—unless the hall porter 
knows—for many things have been 


the early afternoon another cruiser 
steams across our bows, drops back 
alongside and signals us with gro- 
tesque gesturing semaphore and 
parti-colored strings of signal flags. 
Her message given, she goes away 
upon her further business. Was it a 
warning she offered us? They’re 
close mouthed there upon the 
bridge. 

Between tea and dinner we sight 
a fleet of fishing boats. More than a 
score there are, a fleet of painted 
ships upon a painted ocean. From 
afar they look a helter skelter group; 
but as we draw up to them they re- 
solve into a drawn up line, stretching 
to right and left as we pass thru. 
They’re all gray, too, like cats that 
roam at night. Each has its net 
straight out astern, the net floats 
reaching half way to the next in line. 
What are the fish they fish for? Are 
they those men eat or do they eat 
men themselves? 

The night drops down, and on 
either bow a light gleams out. We 
sail narrower waters now. 

Sunday. A rattling anchor chain 

brings us on deck. We ride the waters 
of a river that divides a city. It rains 
and it is bitter cold. This must be 
England. 
‘ Now comes the startling news. 
Last evening we past a submarine. 
They saw it from the bridge. It 
came up close, looked, dived and dis- 
appeared. 

Was it the sight of the emblazoned 
stars and stripes that held their 
hand? Thank God the voyage is done. 

On board U. S. M. S. “New York.” 


LONDON 


hid from the wise and prudent and 
revealed unto hall porters. So I ask 
—and discover. 

In a typical British street stands 
a typical British crowd, quiet, order- 
ly, silent. A barrier at either end of 
a block guarded by stoically alert 
policemen holds back the throng. A 
British crowd, at least on an occasion 
like this, is almost too patient and 
peaceful to be quite canny. It is a 
street like a thousand others. Uni- 
form rows of two storied brick 
houses, painted yellow perhaps, but 
smoked a depressing gray, as like as 
the proverbial pod of peas. 

But on one side half way down is 
an empty space as clean and even as 
if your thumb had pushed a pea 
from out the pod. One house, an equal 
fraction of the whole, simply is not. 
A cellar full of rubbish is all that’s 
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left. It is a scrap heap that even a 
rat would scorn to hide in. 

And what of the folk that live 
there? Are they entrapped too? Ru- 
mors drift thru the patient crowd. 
A dozen, they say, have been rescued 
—the word is quaint to use about 
the dead—from this house and the 
one in the next street. Men, women, 
children—a fine harvest for the 
frightful ones. 

A woman in the crowd, a decent, 
homely soul, imparts her story. “I 
lived just there around the corner. 
We had not gone to bed when sud- 


denly I heard it come. A long drawn . 


whish as the bomb fell down.” 

It must have sounded like a rocket 
when it starts away. 

“There was a great blue light the 
color of that.” : 

She points a finger at a child’s 
blue pinafore. 

“No, more like that.” 

The second dress is lighter—more 
washed out. 

“It made the whole room bright. 
Then the great noise like—like—I 


MUST W 


HE revolt against Diaz, with 
| which the present chapter of 
Mexico’s troubles opens, was 
a just protest, and being so it was 
intensely popular. It had its origin 
in an effort to restrict the arrogant 
dominance of alien influences in the 
country. Coupled with it was the cry 
of the wronged masses against the 
absorption of vast estates into the 
hands of a favored few. The story of 
that aggression of the grafting land 
barons would make a pathetic his- 
tory. Now that the foreigner has 
been almost completely driven out of 
Mexico, the agrarian problem is al- 
most the only one that the common 
people think about. Whether the rev- 
olutionary leaders and their volun- 
tary followers think of the agrarian 
question is open to doubt. They are 
subsisting on revolution. The end of 
the revolution means for them return 
to labor, which is less alluring than 
the excitements of their present ad- 
venturous existence. 

The only conspicuous leader who 
does seriously erect the solution of 
the agrarian problem to the hight of 
an ideal is Zapata. He has been called 
“the revolutionary standpatter.” He 
has consistently fought and argued 
for a re-distribution of the land 
among the poor, in accordance with 
his “plan de Ayala.” When other 
chiefs have sought his codéperation 
he has been as imperturbable as 


can’t tell what. And then the dust 
that spread like smoke from a big 
bonfire. My man was partly drest. 
I had my nightdress on. I pulled my 
blouse around me and we ran before 
you could say knife. The street was 
full of folk like us. Then the con- 
stables came crying that we should 
go indoors. But we would rather 
stop outside.” 

The crowd stands patient there 
and shifts and drifts about. Now 
comes a gruesome thing. It is an am- 
bulance, a little two-wheeled barrow 
thing pushed by two men in blue. Its 
hood is down, but the space beneath 
looks short. What does it hide? A 
little girl, they say. It rather makes 
the blood run cold. There’s such a 
one at home across the seas. 

Off thru the streets it moves. A lit- 
tle crowd goes, too, but. soon that 
crowd breaks up till only I and two 
or three are left. Your Englishman’s 
a curiously incurious thing. On 
moves the barrow, twisting and turn- 
ing in the narrow streets. Is it a 
funeral march, or what? From over 
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The author of this article is a 
mining engineer who has traveled 
thru much of Latin America and 
worked for many years in Mexico. 
He knows the country thoroly and 
has made it the subject of numer- 
ous magazine urticles and of one 
novel. His opinions—like those of 
nearly all Americans who have 
been living in Mexico and have 
business interests there —clash 
with those which President Wil- 
son has followed—THE EDITOR. 




















Pope Leo when the Anglican bishops 
sought a basis for consolidation of 
the English and Roman communions. 
In effect the reply was, “The way 
lies open; espouse my standards.” 
Zapata would be the logical leader 
if he were of larger intellectual cal- 
ibre. His limitations of legal knowl- 
edge, and his narrow radicalism, 
however, put him out of the race for 
large executive authority. 

A man of great ability and under- 
standing is needed for the recon- 
struction of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. To be successful such a man 
must be not only an organizer and a 
stern administrator, but also a sin- 
cere reformer. The agrarian problem 
must be solved. It cannot be solved 
by the wholesale confiscation which 
the revolutionary - programs pro- 
claim. The measures that must be 


a church door some words spring to 
the eye: “Let the wicked forsake his 
way.” Yes, there’s the funeral ser- 
mon’s text. 

A last turn brings us to a door 
with “Hospital” above it. The barrow 
stops, the hood goes back and there 
in blankets lies a little girl, her head 
bound round with cloths. She’s round 
faced, pink cheeked, a bonny thing. 
Her eyes are open and they look out 
at the world in patient wonder that 
she should be lying there in that 
strange place with her head aching 
so. 
They lift the barrow; bear it up 
the stairs. The door is shut. 

So this is war—as waged by some. 
As we go back the streets are quiet, 
commonplace. Life flows on nor- 
mally. 

Can war come thus and leave a 
people as they were before? Or must 
it light a flame that burns hot un- 
derneath—and burns and burns— 
and will not out till it has consumed 
the frightfulness that kindled it? 

London, England 


INVADE MEXICOpP 
BY AN AMERICAN ENGINEER 


adopted will seem like half-measures 
to the simple people, who merely 
demand the land because they be- 
lieve it ought to be theirs. Hence 
the wisest reform will be unpopular, 
and only an iron rule can maintain 
order while the delicate adjustments 
of equity are being made. An attempt 
to do it by a truly free and represen- 
tative government would end in a 
violent whirl into fresh anarchy. 

If any man, not a Mexican, can 
pick out the capable ruler to grasp 
this situation, he must be a genius 
in discernment of human ability. 
The man who can accomplish this 
political miracle has probably never 
been seen before in the kaleidoscopic 
turmoil of Mexican affairs. He is 
more apt to be some petty lieutenant 
like the little Corsican who threw 
undiscriminating grape-shot down 
the avenue and then reported Paris 
at peace. The Mexicans must find 
him for themselves, or he must rise 
up with the Mexicans clenched in his 
fists. 

To hark back to Tagle because he 
is in line of succession from Madero, 
would be a folly only comparable 
with the pitiful fiasco at Vera Cruz. 
Tagle is a good man; he would be 
eminently useful for detail work in 
reconstruction under a masterful ad- 
ministrator. There are many other 
such men in Mexico. Ability is by no 
means lacking among the Mexicans, 
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but genius is always rare, and Mex- 
ico needs transcendent qualities in 
its new ruler. 

It must not be overlooked that the 
Mexicans have not that tender re- 
gard for the Madero régime that has 
been accepted at Washington. They 
are profoundly conscious of the fact 
that his spectacular capture of a lit- 
tle port of entry opposite El Paso 
did not drive Diaz from Chapultepec. 
It was something far deeper than 
that. It was because the civil gov- 
ernment of Diaz stopped. The people 
refused to obey the orders of the 
central government. Local self-gov- 
ernment, altho still possessing some 
taint of dictatorial appointment, had 
become a fact. To that extent had 
Diaz developed his plans for lead- 
ing up to a self-governing republic. 
When these local officials sat stolidly 
and repudiated the frenzied com- 
‘mands of the cientificos, the machin- 
ery of government was paralyzed. 

It is not without significance that 
the unhorsing of Diaz was accom- 
plished by a temporary stoppage of 
the machinery of government. It is 
also significant that the machinery 
started again just as soon as De la 
Barra assumed control as provision- 
al President. It argues a respect for 
law and order, and it must not be 
forgotten that the mass of the peo- 
ple who acquiesced in that almost 
bloodless revolution are still in Mex- 
ico. This is something for the future 
strong reorganizer to build upon. 
They elected Madero because he was 
the only conspicuous man before the 
people. Then followed a rude jolt to 
popular confidence when an obedient 
Congress voted some 800,000 pesos 
out of the national treasury to recoup 
the President’s brother for outlays 
in the revolution, while other claims 
were conveniently shelved. It was 
this that helped to render Orozco’s 
rebellion possible, precipitating one 
new movement after another until a 
horde of people had tasted of the 
maddening wine of brigandage and 
loot. 

Nevertheless, the great mass of the 
Mexican common people are not en- 
gaged in revolution. It is doubtful 
whether those in arms, including 
office holders and their adherents, 
constitute twenty-five per cent. of 
the adult male population. The re- 
mainder are deprived of means of 
aggression, defense, or flight. They 
are struggling against starvation 
as best they can. By virtue of a 
sort of freemasonry, born of mu- 
tual want and desperation, they in- 
geniously protect each other in cat- 
tle raids for the sake of food, and in 
the hiding and surreptitious distri- 
bution of the necessaries of life, so 
as to exist despite the ruthless ex- 


actions of the officials. Their dispo- 
sition toward the foreigner is not 
inherently unfriendly; many of them 
will even protect the hated Yankee 
as far as they can if he happens to 
be a personal friend. These people— 
probably seventy-five per cent of the 
Mexican population—are the hope of 
the future. The trades people are al- 
most wholly on their side. The cul- 
tured Mexicans, now almost entirely 
expatriated, include a large propor- 
tion whose habits of mind and 
whose purposes are equally pacific. 
Given an opportunity, the conserva- 
tive element, according to its light, 
would endeavor to hold in check the 
friends of anarchy. 

Thus it would seem that, so far as 
a foreign power can directly assist in 
the restoration of government in 
Mexico, its most useful function 
would be to place an absolute em- 
bargo upon all munitions of war, 
both by land and sea. Our adminis- 
tration at Washington has had 
glimpses of this truth, but its policy 
has been vacillating, and the orders 
of one day have been reversed the 
next. To render such an embargo ef- 
fective an adequate patrol by land 
and sea would have to be maintained, 
and the force of inspectors at border 
ports of entry, and at shipping 
points where vessels clear with car- 
goes for Mexico, would have to be 
greatly augmented. It is even possi- 
ble that for a time an absolute block- 
ade would be necessary in order to 
prevent the surreptitious shipment 
of arms and ammunition. 

All thinking Americans who are 
interested in Mexico, have been in 
full agreement with President Wil- 
son that armed intervention would 
be deplorable, but they have been 
equally condemnatory of the policy 
which he has pursued in order to 
avoid it. He has undertaken to dic- 
tate what Mexico should or should 
not do, and he has always followed 
his ultimatums with an announce- 
ment thru the press that he would 
not resort to arms. Even his last call 
for peace and order, backed by a half- 
hearted coéperation of the-A B C 
powers, was nullified by the same 
stupid blunder. In the very begin- 
ning of the revolutionary disturb- 
ances a simple demand for the ob- 
servance of the treaty rights of our 
citizens in that Republic, unaccom- 
panied by public comment or explan- 
ation of future purposes, would have 
produced results. Americans of wide 
experience in Latin America are 


quite used to going about their busi- 
ness while revolutions rage around 
them. As a rule it has been neces- 
sary merely to keep under cover 
when the political storm was central 
over the particular spot where one 





happened to be. When the battle was 
over doors reopened and the routine 
of business was resumed. The Amer- 
ican was. not spat upon, jailed, shot, 
or driven away. The pusillanimity 
of our government has made us de- 
spised by the Mexicans as a race of 
weaklings and cowards, until at last 
we have come to such a pass that a 
simple manly insistence upon treaty 
rights could not prove effective. The 
psychological moment for that has 
long gone by. President Taft made 
the initial mistake in adopting a pol- 
icy of temerity. President Wilson 
then had the chance to assert a prop- 
er standard of national dignity, and 
he sacrificed his opportunity. 

The conquest of Mexico in itself 
would be no light affair. In the be- 
ginning our unseasoned troops would 
meet with discouraging defeats. At 
the sound of the war trumpet fac- 
tions will disappear, and every Mex- 
ican will fly to the colors, burning 
with patriotic ardor to repel the in- 
vader. The women are as intensely 
patriotic as the men, and would take 
their part in the struggle. The no- 
tion that Mexicans are disloyal and 
cowardly is a superstition grown out 
of boastful tales of Texas rangers.. 
The true spirit of the Mexicans is 
better illustrated in the siege of 
Tomochic, a mountain town in Chi- 
huahua, some years ago, when Diaz 
was compelled to make an example 
of his authority in quelling a revolt 
against the tax levies. It was a place 
of only 500 inhabitants. The first. 
body of rurales sent to command obe- 
dience was annihilated. Finally two 
thousand soldiers invested the town, 
and it took a week to capture it with 
the aid of two field guns that bat- 
tered down the larger buildings. 
When the troops entered and 
searched the wreckage, the oldest 
survivor was a girl of thirteen, and 
the little children kicked and clawed 
their captors like wild-beast cubs. 

It would require a large army to: 
subdue and garrison the country. 
An era of unexampled graft in the 
subversion of Mexican land-titles: 
would ensue, which would be as a 
mountain to a molehill compared 
with the disgraceful land-grabbing 
that followed the annexation of the 
Southwest. It would be so monstrous 
as to corrupt the whole nation. The - 
assimilation of so large a population 
of aliens would present other prob-- 
lems of the gravest character. Con- 
quest and annexation are undesirable: 
and unnecessary. Until we have tried! 
a simple embargo upon all that can 
contribute to the dominance of a few: 
by force in Mexico, we have not ex- 
hausted the peaceful and dignified 
means at our disposal’ for ending. the 
Mexican, trouble: 
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Edwin Levick 
WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON 


A TWENTY-YEAR OLD CALIFORNIAN WHO DEFEATED MAURICE E. MC LOUGH- 
LIN FOR THE NATIONAL TITLE AT FOREST HILLS, LONG ISLAND. THE FINISH 
OF HIS BRILLIANT FOREHAND STROKE 








Underwood & Underwood 
ROBERT A. GARDNER 
NATIONAL AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION IN 1909 AND AGAIN THIS YEAR. 


HE BELONGS TO THE HINSDALE CLUB OF CHICAGO, AND WAS INTERCOL- 
LFEGIATE CHAMPION POLE-VAULTER AT YALE 
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COULD | LOVE ANOTHER YOU pe 


My Love hath locks of hazel hair 
And eyes of tender blue; 

She’s little, lithe and debonair 
And wears a tiny shoe. 

O Curly Locks, of lovely hair 
And laughing tear as 

dew! 

O Cherry Lips and Bonny Fair— 
I wish you would be true! 

But could I love another You 
As once I loved the You I knew— 

The truant eye and taunting air, 
The elfish laugh and lips of rue? 


clear as 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


My Love hath banks of beauty-locks 
And ears of rose-of-dawn; 
Her tongue’s a hundred silver clocks, 
Her movements like the fawn. 
She makes and mends her 
frocks 
Of wool and dainty lawn, 
And feeds her father’s hungry flocks 
And sings at early morn. 
O, would I had not lingered on 
Her wistful waiting at the docks! 
But lassies and a laughing Faun 
Are lithe as love and lightly gone! 


tiny 


All day my Love’s a busy bee, 
At dawn a lark, a flower at noon; 
At eve a drooping willow tree 
And sleeping moth-of-moon. 
I weave my tributes into tune, 
But sigh in secrecy— 
The lily and the clair-de-lune 
Are fair but ever faded soon 
And never true to me! 
The morn hath passed; and now the 
noon; , 
The night will be a thankless boon— 
But sweet is Memory! 


AN ACTRESS WHO PLAYED BROWNING 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
LAMPSON PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AT YALE 


American stage loses its best 

actress and most admirable elo- 
cutionist. Her manner of speech de- 
lighted our ears, so often tortured 
by the vulgarities and silly affecta- 
tions of the dress-models that pose 
as artists. 

Altho Mrs. Lemoyne appeared in 
many roles, her greatest contribution 
to the drama was her production of 
the tragedies of Browning. She un- 
derstood both Browning and the art 
of interpreting him. Her enthusiasm 
for the poet began when she was a 
little girl, and continued to the last 
days of her life. She learned particu- 
larity in citation from the man 
himself. Many years ago, meeting 
Browning in Europe, she told him 


| N the death of Mrs. Lemoyne, the 


she would like to recite one of his. 


poems. “Go ahead, my dear.” She be- 
gan “Meeting at Night” and read the 
third line “And the little startled 
waves that creep,” when she was em- 
phatically interrupted by the poet. 
“That’s wrong!” She was sure she 
was right, until Browning proved to 
her that it was not “little startled” 
but “startled little.” I suppose he 
wished to produce the effect of a sea 
coming in on the beach when there is 
no wind. His chosen order of words 
accurately represents the tiny waves 
breaking and crumbling in brittle 
fashion; her misquotation gives a 
regular movement, which was out of 
harmony with the stilly night. 
October 26, 1900, Mrs. Lemoyne 
produced at Wallack’s Theater, New 
York, the short play “In a Balcony.” 
She took the réle of the Queen, Elea- 
nor Robson that of Constance, and 
Otis Skinner, Norbert. I shall never 
forget the tremendous excitement of 
the audience. The three actors were 
recalled ten times. Mrs. Lemoyne was 


too hoarse and too excited to make 
a speech, so she whispered some- 
thing to Mr. Skinner, who said, 
“Mrs. Lemoyne requests the audience 
never again to make fun of Robert 
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Browning.” This tragedy was so 
successful that Mrs. Lemoyne took 
it on the road. 

In the spring of 1905, Mrs. Le- 
moyne, at the Hudson Theater, New 
York, revived “A Blot on the ’Scutch- 
eon,” which had not been seen in 
America since Lawrence Barrett’s 
memorable production. Grace Ellis- 
ton, who satisfied eye and ear alike, 
was the Mildred, and Mrs. Le- 
moyne of course took the part of 
Gwendolen. I can judge of the dra- 
matic intensity of plays only by their 
effect on intelligent audiences. We 
were all oblivious of everything but 
the tragedy, so complete was the illu- 
sion. Mr. Henry B. Harris, the man- 
ager of the theater, told me not long 
before his tragic death on the “Ti- 
tanic,” that he was so imprest by 
Mrs. Lemoyne’s performances that 
he had the intention of producing a 
Browning cycle. 

On November 12, 1906, Mrs. Le- 
moyne gave, for the first time on any 
stage, Browning’s “Pippa Passes.” It 
did not seem possible, even to a 
thorogoing Browningite like me, that 
this drama could be a success. Yet a 
sufficient number of people were en- 
thusiastic enough to make what was 
intended. to be a unique representa- 
tion a pretty good run. Henry Mil- 
ler managed and staged “Pippa.” 
Mrs. Lemoyne was the cardinal, and 
I shall never forget her ascetic, pon- 
tifical face and bearing, and the ter- 
rible revulsion of feeling when she 
heard the voice of Pippa. Mabel Tal- 
iaferro took the part of the little silk- 
girl, and did it extremely well. 

These services of Mrs. Lemoyne 
both to the lovers of great drama 
and to the students of Browning 
should never be forgotten. 

Seren Gables, Lake Huron, Michigan 
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THE SOLDIER WHO SMILES 


COMMAND HIS DEVOTION WILL DOUBTLESS BE COMPLETE 


WHO HAPPENS TO BE A PRISONER OF WAR IN GERMANY. THE WAR HAS CONFIRMED THE MUJIK’S REPUTATION 
STOLID, COURAGEOUS, PATIENT OBEDIENCE. HIS MORALE HAS SURVIVED GREAT RETREATS, AND NOW THAT THE LITTLE FATHER HIMSELF 18 IN 
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Much Learning 


Twenty-two million persons were en- 
rolled in educational institutions in the 
United States last year. And they re- 
quired 700,000 teachers, of whom 566,- 
000 were in public schools, to guide 
them in the paths of learning. 

About $34 apiece was what it cost 
to give them a year of schooling. Com- 
pared with some of our other expenses 
as a nation public schools seem to be 
a decidedly inexpensive hobby. They 
cost less than one half of the nation’s 
expenditure for alcoholic liquors, and 
their expense is $300,000,000 less than 
that of running the Federal Govern- 
ment. Even for admission to the 
“movies” we spend a third of what the 
schools require. 

Measured in terms of products of 
the soil, the United States spent a little 
more for education than the value of 
its wheat crop, and less than half the 
value of the annual harvest of corn. 
What the ultimate value of the educa- 
tional harvest will be is another ques- 
tion. 








A Life-Saving Suit-Case 

In these days of repeated sea disas- 
ters, any one with an idea by which 
this terrible yearly sacrifice of life may 
be reduced is given an attentive ear. A 
vessel sinking in the high seas presents 
two problems, first to keep the passen- 
gers afloat, and secondly to prevent 
their dying from exposure. 

John L. Edlund, of Claresholm, Al- 
berta, has invented a traveling bag 
which will keep any person afloat, dry 
and warm for four or five days. The 
bag can be made to suit the purchaser 
as to shape, size and material. The 
model used is 22 inches long, 15 inches 
wide and 17% inches in hight, with a 
framework of copper. In the finished 
product aluminum will be used and so 
reduce the weight to twelve pounds or 
less. A brown waterproof cloth covers 
the bag and the suit for the legs, arms 
and body made of the same mate- 
rial. This folds. compactly into the 
bottom of the suitcase, leaving ample 
room for anything one desires to carry. 

The body of the case is equipped with 
a small window and two air valves and 
can be locked from the inside. The flap- 
pers on the side, or arm holes, can be 
used or not, as the occupant sees fit. 
They do not in the least aid in keeping 
the bag afloat, but would come in handy 
as propellers. Neither is it necessary 
to close the bag, as it floats just as 
readily open. 

Tests have proved its buoyancy far 
beyond the most optimistic hopes of its 
inventor. A man of 160 pounds failed 
to weigh the bag down more than 
three inches. The position of the occu- 
pant is one of perfect comfort. He can 
stand upright, rest his weight on his 
arms, or lean to the back or sides with- 
out danger of tipping. Food enough to 
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A COMFORTABLE VOYAGE 


last a number of days can be taken into 
the compartment. There is also an 
emergency airbag attachment which 
may be blown up from the inside in 
case of an accident to the outer cover- 
ing. 

With the wireless in its present per- 
fection, it is seldom more than a few 
hours before rescuers are on the scene 
after the sinking of a vessel. It is dur- 
ing these ofttimes fatal hours, when 
men and women are forced to take to 
the icy seas, that the passenger fortu- 
nate enough to possess a life-saving 
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READY FOR USE AS A LIFE-PRESERVER 


suitcase would find himself with a far 
better chance of being numbered among 
the survivors. 








Alaska’s Railroad and Gold 


Rarely in these days is there any 
news from Alaska. It is generally 
known that our Government has begun 
to build a railroad from the south coast 
northward to the agricultural valleys 
and plains of the interior, but we hear 
nothing about the gold miners. The 
territory’s gold output last year, how- 
ever, was $15,764,250, or $140,000 more 
than the product in 1913 and nearly 
$4,000,000 must be added for copper. 
In the three years immediately preced- 
ing 1913 the average output of gold 
was about $16,500,000. Our purchase 
of the territory in 1867 for $7,200,000 
was a profitable investment. 

Immediately after the selection of 
the route for our Government’s rail- 
road the rush of Alaskans to the tide- 
water terminus was something like the 
stampede of miners to Bonanza Creek 
in the Klondike twenty years ago. In 
June 3000 men had assembled at the 
mouth of Ship Creek, on Cook’s Inlet, 
where the main base of operations is 
situated. The new settlement is called 
Anchorage, and it already has a news- 
paper. Lieutenant Mears, who has 
charge of the work, arrived with his 
engineers in the last week of April. 
He built docks at which supplies from 
Seattle were unloaded a month later. 
Employing 500 men and intending to 
increase the number to 2000, he estab- 
lished construction camps along the 
route, which for a considerable distance 
follows the coast. There is no lack of 
workmen. Supply exceeds demand. 

Over in the Klondike, which is just 
outside of our territory, the rich pock- 
ets of placer gold have been emptied, 
but it is estimated that $20,000,000 
more can be found and taken out. In 
Dawson City, where there were 25,000 
people in 1899, there are now less than 
2000. After the rush in 1896 and 1897 
the Klondike’s annual output of gold 
rose from $10,000,000 to $22,000,000, 
but it has now declined to about 
$5,000,000. 








Emblems of Office 

In the old days of illiteracy, symbols 
were all powerful. To people who could 
not read, the charges of heraldry were 
perfectly intelligible. The barber pole 
with its quaint symbolism and the mor- 
tar and pestle, signified respectively 
the tonsorial, accompanied with blood 
letting, if necessary, and the saving 
grace of the apothecary. 

Scepters or maces were indicative of 
kings, who were recognized thru their 
agency, and a crozier performed the 
same office for an archbishop, when it 
was befittingly borne before him. Ro- 
man magistrates were similarly pre- 
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ceded by the 
fasces. Mercury’s 
badge was a her- 
ald’s staff or the 
Caduceus and Nep- 
tune’s symbol was 
the trident. The 
use of such badges 
of authority and 
office was very 
widespread. Orig- 
inally weapons of 
offense, they be- 
came mere symbols 
of legal, civic or 
academic dignity. 
They were evolved 
from a_ barbaric 
club into art ob- 
jects upon which 
the arts and crafts 
lavished all of 
their skill and 
technic. 

Beadle’s staves 
are found in many 
old churches. Some 
of them are sur- 
mounted with figures admirably mod- 
eled. 

The king’s scepter was caricatured 
into the fool’s bauble which was mod- 
eled along the lines of the nobler em- 
blem but was often debased by the 
added feature of a head, ornamented 
with asses’ ears, fantastically carved 
upon it, and with bells. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show two jester’s bau- 
bles from the French court, which are 
among the recent acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Why a Watch Goes Wrong 


People who wonder why their 
watches occasionally exhibit vagaries 
will hear with interest that the fault 
after all is not always with the watch. 
In the Dundee Advertiser is reported a 
paper read to the Royal Astronomical 
Society, which suggests that in order 
to keep good time a watch must not 


only go, but must go in harmony with 
the motion around it. 

Tests have shown that a watch, 
which varies less than a second a day 
when worn, may gain or lose a quarter 
of a minute in the twenty-four hours, 
if it is hung up on a stand. The angle 
at which it is hung is also an important 
factor. So it seems probable that the 
well-known fact of a watch keeping 
bad time when worn by some one else 
than the owner is not due to bodily 
temperature or animal magnetism, as 
is generally believed, but to the differ- 
ent rhythm of motion. 








A Valuable Weed 

A remarkable discovery which seems 
destined to influence the sheep raising 
industry of the Pacific Northwest 
states has been announced by Mr. Y. 
C. Mansfield, a successful sheep grow- 
er of Endicott, Washirgton. It is to the 
effect that the once despised Australian 
salt bush, which is found in abundance 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and other western states, and 
which thrives in soil where nothing else 
will grow, is one of the best forage 
crops for sheep to be found anywhere 
in the United States. 

Mr. Mansfield’s announcement is 
made after two experiments in feeding 
a flock of 1000 sheep exclusively on 
the salt bush. The sheep at the Mans- 
field ranch are not only in excellent 
flesh, but bear a quality of wool supe- 
rior to that of other flocks kept on or- 
dinary pasture in the same vicinity. 

These results have been secured with 
what was generally considered a worth- 
less weed. There are literally millions 
of acres of the salt bush in the West, 
and at a conservative estimate they are 
now worth millions of dollars a year 
as feed for sheep. In the past this crop 
has been allowed to go to waste, and 
several states have actually passed 
laws prohibiting farmers from allow- 
ing it to go to seed. Now farmers on 
whose land the weed grows may find 





that they have 
overlooked a_ real 
bonanza. 

A remarkable 
thing about the 
salt bush is that it 
grows better in 
hard, firm soil than 
on loose, well-cul- 
tivated land, and 
after once getting 
a stand it requires 
practically no at 
tention. The weed 
grows so fast that 
an ordinary flock 
of sheep cannot 
keep a field of 
good size clear 
of it, and there is 
considerable left to 
be harvested. An- 
other advantage of 
the weed is that 
while the sheep like 
it extremely well, 
and grow exceed- 
ingly fat on _ it, 
they never eat enough of it to make 
them become sick and die, as they do 
on alfalfa and a number of other plants. 
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A New Broom 


Motorcycles for fun, motorcycles for 
work, for ambulances, for delivery- 
wagons, for messenger service, and for 
traffic “cops”—the phases of a motor- 
cycle’s usefulness are many. 

Street-sweeping has recently been 
added to the list of its accomplish- 
ments. A side-car chassis is peculiarly 
designed to carry the sweeping ap- 
paratus and a steel brush loosens the 
dirt before the broom takes it up. 

The broom is lowered by a handle to 
the left of the driver’s seat, and when 
in contact with the pavement it engages 
the mechanism connected to the side- 
car wheel, which causes the broom to ro- 
tate. It is designed to be used on streets 
paved with asphalt or wood blocks. 
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THE FUTURE OF MAN 


HAT the ancients represented 

as a conflict between will and 

destiny is being threshed out to- 
day as the issue between heredity and 
environment. Without questioning the 
facts of heredity it is quite possible for 
people to plant and execute practical 
undertakings depending upon the con- 
trol of the environment; and without 
ignoring the influence of the environ- 


ment upon development we may reason-" 


ably understand the essentials of breed- 
ing and eugenics. The specialist can be 
reasonable, too, when he is not called 
upon to make a case. This is amply 
demonstrated in Professor Conklin’s 
Heredity and Environment, in which 
the biological principles are developed 
with special application to man. “The 
determinism of heredity is matched 
by a corresponding determinism of en- 
vironment,” says Dr. Conklin, and we 
wonder why there should ever have 
been any conflict of minds over so ob- 
vious a proposition. The history of the 
germ, in the evolution of life and in 
the evolution of the individual, is de- 
scribed so that the reader cannot 
escape the meaning of the germ’s poten- 
tiality. On the other hand, the factors 
of the embryo’s development are ex- 
plained so that one is compelled to un- 
derstand how the emergence of the in- 








BOOKS ABOUT EUROPE 


India and the War. Compilation of 
articles by authorities on India, in- 
cluding Lord Syndenham, former Gov- 
ernor of Bombay. Tells how India ral- 
lied to the defense of the British Em- 
pire. Profusely illustrated in color. 


Doran. $1. 


Bohemia under Hapsburg Misrule, 
edited by Thomas Capek. A sketch of 
the ideals and character of the Bo- 
hemians. Describes Austrian oppres- 
sion and concludes with a plea for 
Bohemian national freedom. 

Revell. $1. 

Modern Warfare, by Henry Smith 
Williams, describes the mechanisms 
and methods used in the European 
conflict. Emphasis is placed on arms 
and ammunitions. Thoroly popular 
treatment of technical subjects. 


Hearst. $2. . 


Sir John French—A_ Biography, 
by Cecil Chisholm. A brief and laud- 
atory account of the Field Marshal’s 
life : hardly more than a record of 
military achievement, with little about 
Sir John, the man.  gtokes. 50 cents. 


War and Lombard Street, by Hart- 
ley Withers, tells how England met 
the sudden financial problems brought 
on by the war. All about the mora- 
torium and the impregnable Bank of 
England. Dutton. $1.25. 


Punch Cartoons of the Great War 
holds much grim and some great 
humor. The famous “Dropping the 
Pilot” is there and Partridge’s splen- 
did “Unconquerable,” with two hun- 
dred others worth seeing. 


Doran. $1.50. 
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dividual’s actuality depends upon exter- 
nal conditions. 

The danger of indiscreet friendships 
is illustrated by a volume on Eugenics, 
containing the twelve best lectures on 
that subject selected from over thirty 
delivered in one year to undergraduates 
at as many universities and colleges. 
As Dr. Barker says in the introduction, 
a vast deal of nonsense is being talked 
and written about the subject, and 
much harm may easily result from eu- 
genic zeal without sufficient eugenic 
knowledge! It is only fair to say that 
several of the professors represented in 
this collection really know something 
about eugenics. 

A convinced, but hardly convincing, 
champion of an environment detached 
from heredity is Dr. W. Hall Calvert, 
who argues rather insistently from the 
cannibal “habit” in certain carnivorous 
males to a number of conclusions that 
do credit to his wholesome sentiments. 
The Further Evolution of Man rejects 
the Darwinian doctrine of natural selec- 
tion, but not on the demonstration of 
the inadequacy of the theory; it rests 
on certain vague spiritual necessities 
that require a belief at once in the 
maintenance of a “general average” 
thru the regressive action of intermar- 
riage, and in an evolution whose gen- 
eral features, tho ill-defined, lead to 
universal amelioration and righteous- 
ness. The author, while claiming to use 
“recent arguments and discoveries,” has 
apparently never heard of his country- 
men, Bateson and Punnett, has missed 
entirely the Mendelian principles of 
heredity and failed to get the point of 
DeVries’ work. Nevertheless, his argu- 
ment for a saner environment in the 
interests of developing mankind must 
receive hearty support. 


Heredity and Environment in the Development 
of Man, by Edwin Grant Conklin. Princeton 
University Press. $2. Eugenics. Twelve Uni- 
versity Lectures by Morton A. Aldrich, William 
Herbert Carruth, Charles B. Davenport, Charles 
A. Ellwood, Arthur Holmes, W. H. Howell, 
Harvey Ernest Jordan, Albert Galloway Keller, 
Edward L. Thorndike, Victor C. Vaughan, 
Herbert J. Webber, Robert H. Wolcott. With 
a Foreword by Lewellys F. Barker. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2. The Further Evolution of Man, by 
W. Hall Calvert, M.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 


THREE CONTEMPORARY 
NOVELISTS 

An interesting series of studies of 
some present-day beacon lights of lit- 
erature is in course of preparation un- 
der the general editorship of Bertram 
Christian. Three volumes have ap- 
peared already and each has been 
entrusted to a fellow-craftsman of es- 
tablished reputation. 

The best of the three studies is Ana- 
tole France, by W. L. George, author 
of The Making of an Englishman. Mr. 
George is a devoted but not undiscrim- 
inating admirer of the great French 
satirist. He sympathizes fully with 
France’s subtle sapience, his delicate 
scepticism and even his “benevolent 


contempt for man,” a contempt fully 
compatible with enjoying its object. He 
also recognizes in France a charm and 
lucidity of style and a fine sense of in- 
tellectual justice; “he is as impartial 
in his attacks as a mosquito.” But he 
admits that France’s novels are deplor- 
ably weak in construction, and he can- 
not endure their utter lack not only of 
common decency -but even of the ideal- 
ization of illicit love which is the least 
one might expect even from a French 
writer. 

H. G. Wells, the most complex and 
multifarious of living English writers, 
can be adequately treated only in a 
five volume critical biography with a 
thousand page concordance and a 
series of German monographs. In such 
thumbnail booklets as Van Wyck 
Brooks’ The World of H. G. Wells, or 
J. D. Beresford’s study of H. G. Wells 
in the present series, the writer can 
at most emphasize one or two salient 
ideas which most appeal to him and 
leave the rest of the man in compara- 
tive shadow. 

F. J. Harvey Darton’s sketch of the 
life and work of Arnold Bennett is less 
of an appreciation and more of a crit- 
icism than the other volumes of the 
series. He believes The Old Wives’ Tale 
is the only one of Mr: Bennett’s books 
belonging to the highest order of lit- 








BOOKS ABOUT US 


Principles of Floriculture, by Ed- 
ward A. White, is one of the series of 
rural textbooks edited by L. H. 
Bailey. Tho with useful notes on out- 
door growing, the book deals mainly 
with greenhouse culture and market- 
ing. 

° Macmi lan. $1.75. 

The American Country Girl, by 
Martha Foote Crow, is a book of sane 
and helpful suggestions. The Y. W. C. 
A., Camp Fire, canning clubs, pa- 
geants, and all sorts of country activi- 
ties figure in its pages. 

Stokes. $1.50. 

Sammy Jay and Chatterer, the Red 
Squirrel, by Thornton W. Burgess, 
are two new Bedtime Stories. These 
tales are so good as to be constantly 
paid the tribute of unequal imitation. 

Little, Brown. 50 cents. 


The Valley Road, by Mary Halleck 
Foote. A pleasant, human sort of 
story, set on the Pacific coast, with 
the San Francisco earthquake bring- 
ing to a crisis certain matters in the 
leisurely romance. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.35. 


The Making of an American’s Li- 
brary, by Arthur E. Bostwick, has 
some good suggestions on indepen- 
dence of taste, the value of housing 
books as tools, and children’s read- 
ing. 

. Little, Brown. $1. 

Canning, Preserving and Jelly Mak- 
ing, by Janet M. Hill, is a good guide 
to the art of “putting up fruit,” and 
with its clear directions contains also 
some fine old fashioned receipts. 

Little, Brown. $1. 
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The Man Who Didn’t Go to College 


JOFFRE — French 
—von Hinden- 
burg! Non- 
sense!’” Bob Townsend 
rose from his chair and 
stood, tall and distin- 
guished-looking, smil- 
ing at the three men. 
“*T wo thousand years ago Alexander with 
only fifty thousand men almost anni- 
hilated an army of one million Per- 
sians. He defeated another army of six 
hundred thousand with a loss of only 
ninety of his soldiers. That’s general- 
ship’’—with which parting shot, Town- 
send bade good night to the little 
group before the club window. 

‘*Isn’t that just like Bob?”’ exploded 
Cartwright, the bank president. ‘“‘It 
beats me how he manages to have his 
information so ‘pat’. Here we are— 
three college men—and I understand 
Townsend didn’t even go to high 
school. Yet what do we know about 
Alexander—Alexander the Great I sup- 
posehemeant. Jim, you knew Townsend 
in the old days. What’s the answer ?”’ 

Jim Scott was the best-liked man in 
the club. His meagre success in busi- 
ness was the more regretted. 

*“Bob Townsend and I were school 
kids together. When I entered high 
school Bob went to work. I remember 
in our talks how he envied me—J was 
the one with the bright future. And 
look where he is today.’ Jim lit a 
fresh cigar. 

‘‘Well, I went away tocollege. Lost 
track of Bob and when I met him after 
some years he was married and with 
the B. E.Co. Had two boys then. We 
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lunched together and he 
wanted to talk College 
all the time. Asked all 
manner of questions 
about Yale and whether 
I thought it would be a 
good school for his boys. 

Another thing he said 
was that he wanted his boys to want a 
real education, and that meant it was 
up. to him to set the example. 

‘*His wife told me long afterward, that 
Bob bought adictionary andan encyclo- 
paedia and that he used to read that en- 
cyclopaedia evenings while she sewed. 
Any unfamiliar subject he ran up against 
during the business day or in conversa- 
tion, he would track down evenings in 
the encyclopaedia and the books it re- 
ferred him to. 

“Well, you know the kind of boys he 
has. And do you know a better-posted 
man, any of you, than Bob Townsend ? 
He told me that his old encyclopaedia 
was his Alma Mater. It’s still on his 
shelves although he has newer and bet- 
ter editions. I'll tell you why Bob is 
the best informed man I know. It’s 
because he owns an encyclopaedia and 
uses it, thanks toa habit formed in early 
life because of his own ambitions as well 
as his ambitions for his boys.”’ 





Jim’s story is like most stories in that the point comes at 
the end. Perhaps you would never have read it had you known 
it to be an advertisement of an encyclopaedia, That is why 
itis not a regular advertisement, but a story based on fact. 
The point is this. The New International Encyclopaedia, Second 
Edition, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., is the latest encyclo- 
paedia to be published. It can be ordered now for future de- 
livery at a special introductory price. It can be purchased by small 
monthly payments. You can find out all about it without obli- 
gating yourself one particle, by writing your name and address 
on the margin below and mailing it to the address given. Why 
not do it now? 


TEAR OFF HERE 
Send me full information regarding your Second Edition of the New 
My name and address are written below. 
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Novels 


Three Leading 














FELIX O’DAY 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


In this story the author has reached the climax of his power 
as a novelist. Unquestionably it is the greatest literary 
achievement of his life—the chef-d’2uvre of a master hand. 
It is a veritable Dickens novel of New York, full of real 
people, lovable and intensely human. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net, postage extra 








THE FREELANDS 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


“It is his best book to date; ripest also in its beautiful artis- 
try.” —New York Tribune. 


“Mr. Galsworthy’s power of depicting pure and passionate 
love has never shown finer effect.’”’-—New York Times. 


$1.35 net, postage extra 








THE HIGH PRIESTESS 


By ROBERT GRANT 
Author of “Unleavened Bread,” 
The story of the married life of a modern woman 
“It is keen, shrewd, and it handles debatable themes with 


a gentleness that shows Judge Grant to be a humorist and a 
philosopher as well as a novelist.”"—Boston Transcript. 


“Told with fineness and firmness of purpose.”—New York 
World. 


$1.35 net, postage extra 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











erature and regards most of his writ- 
ings outside the series of novels and 
stories dealing with the Five Towns as 
practically without value. But in one 
respect Mr. Darton has earned the 
gratitude of every lover of Arnold Ben- 
nett. Each of the books in the series 
contains a bibliography, but Mr. Dar- 
ton’s volume contains something more 
useful to the Bennett reader, a map. 
With a full page map of the Five 
Towns district and a chapter in ex- 
planation of its intricate literary geog- 
raphy the most uninstructed reader can 
pilot his way thru the greater and more 
important part of Mr. Bennett’s con- 
tributions to English literature. 
Anatole France, by W. L. George. H. G. Wells, 
by J. D. Beresford. Arnold Bennett, by F. J. 


Harvey Darton. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents 
each. 


A VILLAGE PROTAGONIST 
An English village tells its own story 
of the Great War in The Tollhouse, by 
Evelyn St. Leger. A former nurse at the 
Squire’s house becomes recruiting officer 
for the army thru her capacity for leader- 
ship; and some of her sayings, as “After 
dinner! I never talk to a hungry man,” 
have a homely wisdom reminiscent of Mrs. 
Poyser. 
Dutton. $1. 
ANCIENT GREECE 
William L. Snyder, in his Military An- 
nals of Greece, defends the truthfulness of 
Herodotus. He treats only the period pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian War, but there 
is much of interest to travelers in the ex- 
cellent exposition of the geography, arche- 
ology, and customs of the ancient Greeks. 
One chapter treats of the difference between 
the Homeric poems and the poetry of the 
Old Testament. 
Boston: Badger. $3. 


UNLIKELY—BUT LIKEABLE 
Empty Pockets, by Rupert Hughes, is a 
lively novel of mystery, adventure and the 
extremes of New York life, upper Fifth 
Avenue and lower East Side; but it is 
more than that. There are some real people 
entangled in the meshes of the plot; some 
vivid scenes of Manhattan life both high 
and low; an automobile chase as thrilling 
as any in the movies; and a choice among 
a half dozen “copper-haired” girls as to 
which is the murderess. 
Harper. $1.36. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ETHICS 
Volume VII of the Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics, edited by James Hast- 
ings, includes the topics from Hymns to 
Liberty. This work is one of fine scholar- 
ship. Just criticism, however, may be di- 
rected against at least two articles; that on 
the “Kingdom of God” is meager and the 
article on “Jesus Christ,” written from the 
theological point of view, is out of harmony 
with a work which has for its scope a 
world-wide range of religion and ethics. 
Scribner. $7. 





THE RULES OF THE GAME 

In Debating for Boys, William Horton 
Foster advises in simple fashion as to ma- 
terial, source and form, with sufficient ex- 
| amples to clarify without overbalancing. 
The result is a most satisfactory little 
handbook. But the unique and finest fea- 
ture of it is the author’s happy faculty for 
relating this form of mental gymnastics to 
definite action and intelligent citizenship, 
without a trace of didacticism. 


Sturgis & Walton. $1. 
BUSINESS OF IMPORTANCE 


A clear idea of the possibilities in the 
church school is the first requisite of the 


Sunday school worker tho often the last 
one considered. To the outsider or the half- 
hearted teacher there is a revelation in the 
two practical and suggestive books, The 
Successful Sunday School Superintendent, 
by Amos R. Wells, and The Sunday School 
| at Work, by various workers. If a superin- 
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tendent could get his teachers to read the 
second he would probably find no difficulty 
in carrying out the advice of the first. 

The Successful Sunday School Superintendent. 
75 cents. The Sunday School at Work. $1.25. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 


FEEDING THE FUTURE CITIZEN 
Among many books for the guidance of 
young mothers is one on The Care and 
Feeding of the Infant, by George D. 
Lyman, which is clear, concise, sensible, 
and contains enough detailed advice to 
equip even the inexperienced parent. 
San Francisco: Elder. $1. 


TO ERADICATE SOCIALISM 
he Call of the New Day to the Old 
Church, by Charles Stelzle, summons those 
who would “accomplish the biggest things 
in behalf of the people” to work thru the 
church, whose democracy makes it a nat- 
ural leader in the fight for justice. The 
church must face present conditions and 
eradicate socialism by wiping out the con- 
ditions which have given rise to socialism. 
Revell. 25 cents. 


AN UNPOPULAR VIRTUE 
The Book of Thrift, by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor, celebrates a neglected means of 
facing high prices with measurable equa- 
nimity. With the world spending fifty mil- 
lions a day for war, frugality will be 
forced upon many who have spent lavishly 
hitherto, not only abroad but in. more 
favored America. “Thrift” implies not only 
saving but wise management, and provi- 
dence was never needed more than today 
with the future so uncertain. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1. 


A HISTORY OF THE ESSAY 
The eighth volume in the series entitled 
the Channels of English Literature is The 
English Essay and Essayists, by Hugh 
Walker. The book is comprehensive and 
well balanced. The author follows the 
English essay from its first appearance in 
the Elizabethan period thru the various 
stages of its development down to George 
Gissing. Tho the ground has been covered 
comparatively often before and by master 
hands, this recent contribution to the bib- 
liography of the essay well merits attention. 
- Dutton. $1.50. 


DEDUCTIVE POLITICS 
The Orthocratic State, by John Sherwin 
Crosby, contains nothing original except its 
striking title. It is interesting as a mani- 
festo of the most rigidly dogmatic type of 
political theorist—the orthodox  single- 
taxer. How simple life must seem to a man 
who can write such a sentence as: “It 
having been seen what the state ought to 
do, and what is quite as important, that 
1t ought not to do anything else, it should 
not be difficult at any time to determine 
whether it is in any way abusing its 
power”! 
Sturgis & Walton. $1. 


THE ANTILLES IN STORY 

The Cruise of the Cormorant must go 
back to the Rollo books for its form. The 
search for buried treasure is a thin thread 
on which to hang so much geographical and 
historical information as this has to carry. 
Still it is at least as readable as a guide 
book and better worth publishing than most 
books of travel, for few places are as un- 
known to Americans as these near neigh- 
bors. This tour, personally conducted by A. 
Hyatt Verrill, takes us to fourteen of the 
lesser islands, Danish, French and British. 


Holt. $1.35. 


THE CHILD AND THE HISTORY BOOK 
John W. Wayland’s little manual on 
How to Teach American History is de- 
signed for the instruction of the teacher 
in the elementary grades. Classroom meth- 
ods are detailed and the advice given is 
sound if not original. The author recog- 
nizes the necessary limitations of formal 
pedagogics and adds to other counsels the 
excellent maxim that “With a wise teacher 
almost any rule will work well; with an 
unwise teacher almost any rule is dan- 
gerous.” 
Macmillan. $1.10. 











A GREAT NOVELIST AT HIS BEST 


Read 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
Wonderful New Romance 


THE LITTLE ILIAD 


Frontispiece by Edward Burne-Jones. $1.35 net. 


A “Hewlett” that you and everyone else will 
enjoy! It combines the rich romance of his earliest 
work, with the humor, freshness and gentle satire 
of his more recent. The whimsical, delightful nov- 
elist has dipped his pen in the ink-horn of modern 
matrimonial difficulties. Helen of Troy lives again 
in the twentieth century, married to a ferocious 
German. Maurice Hewlett makes him ore of the 
most interesting and portentous characters por- 
trayed by the hand of an Englishman for many a 
day. 








Thousands Have Been Waiting For 
Peg Along 


By the Author of ‘Why Worry’”’ 
By GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D. Net, $1.00. 


The goal is not to the swift; the prize is 
not to the strong; 

The best of life is always for the man 
who “Pegs Along.” 


Dr. Walton’s slogan, “Why Worry?” swept the 
country. “Peg Along” is the 1915 slogan. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of fussers, fretters, semi- and 
would-be invalids, and all other halters by the way- 
side should be reached by Dr. Walton’s stirring en- 
couragement to “peg along.” 

Send copies of this inspiring little work to friends 
who appreciate bright wisdom. Win them into joy- 
ful, happy “peggers along” to health and happiness. 


Heart’s Content 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 


Six illustrations in color, page decorations, 
handsome binding. In sealed packet, $1.50 
net. 


Romance and plenty of it; fun and plenty of it; 
a happy man who “starts things,” and who at the 
end makes a woman happy, too. “Bright, cheerful 
and snappy” will be the opinion of all readers. 


Heroes and Heroines of 
Fiction 


Classical, Medieval and Legendary 
By WILLIAM S. WALSH. Half morocco. — 


Reference Library style. Net, $3.00. Uni- 
form with “Heroes and Heroines of Fic- 
tion—Modern Prose and Poetry.” The 
two volumes in a box. Net, $6.00. 


These books comprise a complete encyclopedia 
of interesting, valuable and curious facts regarding 
all the characters of any note whatever in litera- 
ture. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S 
PICTURES 


In the Land of Temples 


With forty plates in photo- 


gravure from JosepH PEN- 
NELL’s LITHOGRAPHS, with 
notes by the author. Intro- 


duction by W. H. D. Rouse, 

Litt.D. Crown quarto. Litho- 

graph on cover. Net, $1.25. 

Mr. Pennell’s wonderful 
drawings presents to us the im- 
mortal witnesses of the “Glory 
That Was Greece” just as they 
stand to-day, in their environ- 
ment and the golden atmos- 
phere of Hellas. The art of 
Greece is perhaps dead, but we 
are fortunate in having such an 
interpreter. Uniform with 
Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of 
the Panama Canal. 


Aeroplanes and 
Dirigibles of War 


By F. A. TALBOT. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Net, $1.25. 
Herein are pictures and de- 

scriptions of the very latest de- 
velopments of the air craft of 
all the European nations. The 
illustrations taken on the front 
revealing every phase of aerial 
warfare are of deepest interest. 


Famous Days and Deeds 


in Holland and Belgium 


By CHARLES MORRIS. 
With 16 illustrations. Net, 
$1.25. 


Fleets of the World 
1915 


Compiled from Official 
Sources and Classified Accord- 
ing to Types. 

103 large photographs of 
typical fighting ships of all 





nations. Net, $2.50. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ?aitatitins 
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Here’s a Typewriter you 
can pack in your grip— 









Think of it! 
A typewriter 
with every mod- 
ern improvement, 
that takes but a corner 


in your grip or suit case, and adds only 6 lbs. 
to the weight. 


Consider how you could use this machine. 
For personal correspondence, reports, manu- 
scripts, etc., that you've been writing in ted- 
ious long-hand. How much more and better 
writing you could do with a Corona! 
Remember, too, the Corona is wherever it 
suils your convenience to have it, whether 
you're at home or a-traveling. And this 
remarkable machine costs but $50. 


Write now for interesting 
booklet No. 23 and name of 
nearest Corona dealer. 
Highest Award in portable 
typewriter class at Panama- 
Pacific and Panama-Califor- 
nia Expositions. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. etek 
Groton, N. Y. = — 


New York, 141 W. 42d St. Agencies Everywhere 

















AUTHORS 


Ilave you manuscript copy, not LESS than 
25,000 words, you intend for BOOK issue? We 
will carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, 
with view of capital investment in manufacture, 
advertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diet and 
Digestion 


Indigestion is so common, it causes so 
much needless pain and suffering and 
leads to so many ills which are dangerous, 
that Dr. J. H. Kellogg has written a book 
telling how the discomforts of indigestion 
may be prevented. Dr. Kellogg is the 
greatest living authority on diet. He has 
invented many health foods and, for near- 
ly forty years has been Superintendent of 
the great Battle Creek Sanitarium—lead- 
ing diet institution of the world. Here he 
has observed, treated and prescribed for 
thousands of cases of indigestion and 
other more serious ills to which indiges- 
tion leads. This means Dr. Kellogg’s writ- 
ings are based on experience. He deals 
with facts—not theory. His teachings are 
easy to understand and follow, and in his 
new book “Colon Hygiene,” he tells about 
disorders of digestion, how to remove their 
causes and the natural methods of relief 
which you may apply at home. A book of 
nearly 400 pages, with many illustrations, 
diet tables, and instructions for exercise, 
rest and sleep. Price, cloth, $2, Half leather, 
$4. Send your order today. You take no 
risk. If you are not entirely satisfied, re- 
turn the book for prompt refund. Send 
order to Goop HeattH PustisHinG Co., 
309 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Health is Yours 


Tf you follow the teaching of Dr. Elmer Lee, editor 


s. Health Culture Magazine 


the 

Every month it is brim full of hints and helps for 

cures without drugs, and right eating, breath- 

ing, exercising, etc. $1.00a year; 15c a number— 

6 months’ “‘trial’’ for 25 cents. 

| Send today for your first six months and add to 
your health. Money back if not satisfied. 


HEALTH CULTURE 











* 371 St. James Bidg., 








TEAC 


Government classes. 





Mailed free on request. 


We have prepared interesting literature telling how The Independent is being used as a 
text-book in schools thruout the land in connection with English, Current History and Civil 
The Independent, 119 West aoth St., New York. 


HERS 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Invite your inspection of a superb 
line of the latest novelties in 


FUR TRIMMED EVENING WRAPS 


126 West 42nd Street 
“|INEW YORK [_ 








REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PEBBLES 


Suggested by G. S. K.—Traffic rule for 
submarine commanders: Keep to the right. 
—F. P. A. in New York Tribune. 

What the shade of Napoleon remarked 
when he heard of the capture of Warsaw: 
“Mind the steppe.”—Punch. 


It is comparatively easy to start a new 
party; the difficulty is in getting any- 
where with it.—Atchison Globe. 


The Mexican leaders see a possibility of 
peace ahead—and gosh! how they dread 
om Marquis in New York Evening 

un, 


Why not turn the navy over to Brother 
Ford? In six months he would be turning 
~~ P battleship every forty-nine seconds. 
—Life. 


The German Crown Prince says the war 
will end in December, but neglects to say 
December of what year.—Don Marquis in 
New York Evening Sun. 


There are compensations in all things. 
When women get the suffrage they won’t 
want to be moving all the time, for fear 
of losing their votes.—Puck. 


lee will make me a good wife, 
now. 

Jane—I know I will make you a good 
husband.—Sydney Bulletin. 


Despite the presence of “In God We 
Trust” on our coinage, the great Ameri- 
can motto in reality is, “Somebody ought 
to do something about it.”—Puck. 


Bacon—What is your daughter doing at 
the piano? 

Egbert—Sounds as if she was setting 
her class yell to music.—Yonkers States- 
man. 


An officer was showing an old lady over 
the battleship. “This,” said he, pointing to 
an inscribed plate on the deck, “is where 
our gallant captain fell.” 

“No wonder,” replied the old lady, “I 
nearly slipped on it myself.”—Hachange. 


European—Our war is terrible. I know 
of a colonel who commanded a _ regiment 
of 1000 privates and lost half of them in 
one battle. 

Mexican—That’s nothing compared with 
our war. I know of one private who was 
commanded by 1000 generals and, lost 750 
of them in one battle.—Puck. 


Robert, the four-year-old son of a scien- 
tific man, had lived in the country most of 
his short life. One day a caller, wishing to 
make friends with the little fellow, took 
him on his knee and asked, “Are there any 
fairies in your woods here, Robert?’ 

“No,” responded Robert promptly; “but 
there are plenty of edible fungi.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


“T can’t swim!” shouted the man in the 
water. He went under, and when he came 
up he shouted again: “I can’t swim!” 

he man on the benk watched him with 
languid interest. 

The man in the water sank again. When 
he came up he gasped: “I can’t swim!” 

“Well, my friend,” commented the man 
on the bank. “this is a queer time to be 
boasting of it.”—Tit-Bits, 


“One popular type of beauty proclaims 
itself, in its fullest material development 
at every shop in which an_ illustrated 
periodical is sold. The same fleshy fa 
girl, with the same inane smile, and with 
no other expression whatever, appears un- 
der every form of illustration, week after 
week. and month after month, all the year 


round.” 
Dear! Dear! How 


improved are the 


magazine covers of today over those of 
1873, when the preceding paragraph, from 
Wilkie Collin’s Man and Wife was writ- 
os !—Conning Tower in New York Tri- 
une. 
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THE ALLIES’ FINANCIAL COM- \y fairly melt on the tongue. In 
MISSION SZ | ten-cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 


i} ; FESTINO—Another dessert con- 
{} 


Si | Ly 
P / a C C S | These delectable sweets are the | ¢ 
KS || €rowning touch to any dessert | te 
SY ‘“ : yy, E 
Si | Sugar-wafer confections with a si} ~Z 
yj | sweetened-cream filling that | | | UZ 
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A commission of financiers from 
England and France sent here to nego- 
tiate a great loan or credit arrived in 


| 


fection in almond shape, with 
sweetened-cream filling. 
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New York on September 10 and imme- = 
diately began a series of conferences NATIONAL BISCUIT =) 
with American bankers at J. P. Mor- COM PANY 3 





gan’s residence. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Great Britain, Baron Reading 
(formerly Sir Rufus Isaacs), is chair- 
man, and the other British members 
are Sir Edward Hopkinson Holden, 
chairman of the London City and Mid- 
land Bank; Sir Henry Babington 
Smith, president of the National Bank 
of Turkey, and Basil P. Blackett, a 
British Treasury expert, secretary of 
the commission. From France come Oc- 
tave Homberg, of the French Treasury, 
and Ernest Mallet, a Regent of the 
Bank of France. 

Before the actual arrival of the for- 
eign financial mission on Friday and the 
conference in the Morgan library that 
will become historic, the coming settle- 
ment of the international exchange 
problem had already begun to be dis- 
counted. From the break to 4.50 in the 
first week of September sterling rallied 
rapidly, advancing nearly as many 
cents in a day as it does hundredths of 
cents in normal times, until by the end 
of that week it had risen to 4.70. On 
Tuesday of last week it turned again, 
demand falling to 4.63%, notwithstand- 
ing the arrival of $19,466,000 in gold 
from England and a block of American . : — 
securities believed to amount to $30,- oe = <=. 


“Wiiijui ) 

















000,000. Steady recovery followed and 
late on Friday a price of 4.69% was : 
reached. 1915 

While a definitive arrangement be- e 
tween the Allies’ bankers and our own, Atl t M t | | C 
which will make possible their war and an 1C U ua nsurance 0. 
commercial purchases in this country on Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 
an undiminished scale, may be held in Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation. Risk and Will Issue Policies 
abeyance until it is known whether a Making Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 
graver problem within this country will : Pngecnonioay b Lae State of New ¥ests fe pias. was preceded by a stock company of a 

similar name. e latter compa iquidated d pz f its capitz 
be presented to our bankers, the con- of $100,000, was used with ee ot the stockholders’ by y Bagh wan oa Bn pn 
ferences are proceeding on the assump- ance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
tion that there will be no interruption er on ag ng | has ne | property to the value of .$27,964,578,109.00 
s a u ereon to De GS Bekeccccercasesecveerees le 

of them. That eventually investors in Paid losses during that period..:..0.....+ ES be er mata pp mes ce 
this country will be invited to subscribe Issued certificates of profits to dealers............cceccecceccecece 90,801,1 10.00 
f t i f British bond Of which there have been redeemed............ccccccccccccccccccs 83,811,450.00 

or a great issue 0 ritis onds, se- Leaving outstanding at present time...........cccccccscccccecccecs 6,989,660.00 
cured in large part by a deposit of Interest paid on certificates amounts to.........ccccccecceccccececs 23,020,223.85 
American securities, seems certain in On agreed 31, 1914, the assets of the company amounted to....... 14,101,674.46 

: 9 we he profits of the company r t to th d ivi 
view of the tentative invitations ad- the premiums terminated yet sed = a BoB ogee. HL .. bang SS ae _ 
drest to important banking institutions For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until 
thruout the United States. The size of ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

i y: A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

the issue cannot be forecasted reason CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. CHARLES E, FAY, 2d Vice-Pres, 
ably because the bankers themselves WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
are uncertain whether all the needs of 
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PROFITS IN WAR TIMES 


Babson clients who fol- 
lowed the investment 
facts of Babson Service 
have taken profits since 
war began. Be prepared 
now for the end of war. 


Avoid worry. , Cease depend- 
ing on rumors or luck. Recog- 
nize that all action is followed 
by equal reaction. Work with 
a definite policy based on 
fundamental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department Z-4 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Offices, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Organization of its Character 
in U.S 























DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
ol onds 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1915, at the office or 
agency of the Company in Néw York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1915, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
26th St. & 11th Av., N. Y. ©. 


Sept. 8, 1915. 
The quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the Preferred Stock, and $1.25 per 
share en the Common Stock of the Com- 
any, will be paid Oct. 15, 1915, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business 
on Sept. 30, 1915. Checks will be mailed. 

W. G. McCUNBE, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION, 


The Board of Directors of THE MANILA 
BLECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING COR- 
PORATION has declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable Friday, 
October 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, Sentember 18, 1915. 

T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 














UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, Sept. oth, 1915. 
DIVIDEND NO. 209. 

The Board of Directors of the Utah Copper 
Company has this day declared the 29th quarterly 
divi == | of One Dollar ($1.00) per share, being 
at the rate of Ten per cent. (10%) © quarter 
on r value, payable September 3oth, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 16th, 1915. The books for the trans- 
fer of the stock of the Company will remain open. 

IPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 





the situation should be covered by a 
bond issue or whether a distinction 
should be made between the methods 
of financing commercial purchases and 
of financing those which are strictly 
for war. But it may be said on author- 
ity that the arrangement soon to be con- 
cluded is expected to cover the whole 
period of the war, however much longer 
it may last. 


THE WEEK’S STOCK MARKET 


International affairs were the domi- 
nant factors in last week’s stock mar- 
ket, relegating everything else except 
the Government’s monthly crop re- 
port to the background. Over the double 
holiday had come the astonishing news 
of the attack on the “Hesperian,” in 
cynical disregard, as it was thought in 
the financial district, of the explicit 
promise of Ambassador von Bernstorff. 
At the same time there had come the 
no less surprizing admission of the 
Austro-Hungarian envoy, Dr. Dumba, 
that he was behind the plot to incite 
strikes in American munitions plants. 
Later in the week, on Friday, it became 
known that the German Government, 
in referring to the “Arabic” case and 
the possibility that the German subma- 
rine commander had erred in supposing 
that he was acting in self-defense, had 
narrowed, rather than broadened, the 
implications of Count von Bernstorff’s 
pledge. 

In all these matters was found rea- 
son enough for restricted stock trading. 
On none of the four full days did trans- 
actions much exceed half a million 
shares and the average turnover was 
well under that figure. It was all the 
more notable, therefore, that prices 
should have held firm and in the case 
of some specialties scored sharp ad- 
vances, Bethlehem Steel and General 
Motors both making new high records, 
at 335 and 271, respectively. The net 
gain for the week of the former was 
36 points, of the latter 20 points. 

Beginning the week on Tuesday, be- 
cause of the Labor Day holiday, the 
stock market kept within narrow 
bounds, the anthracite railroad shares 
proving something of an exception. 
General Motors and Bethlehem Steel 
began then the advance that was not 
interrupted in the later days, but in 
general the war stocks were compara- 
tively quiet. So trading continued until 
Thursday, the brilliant crop report of 
Wednesday having little reflection in 
stock prices. There was a good deal of 
selling for foreign account, whose in- 
fluence was more evident in the market 
outside the Stock Exchange than on the 
floor. 

On Thursday there was more activ- 
ity than at any previous time in the 
week, a circumstance that was due part- 
ly to the belief that the Dumba inci- 
dent would be without serious conse- 
quences, partly to expectations arising 
out of the coming of the Anglo-French 
financial mission. Substantial gains 
were made in the general list, but all 
these were lost on Friday. At noon on 
that day the Steel Corporation made 
public its unfilled tonnage as of Au- 
gust 31. There was shown a decrease of 








THINK THIS OVER— 


If you knew a man who all his 
life had paid every indebtedness in 
full on the day it came due you 
would naturally trust him. 

In the twenty-four years that ] 
have conducted this business I have 
sold approximately $4,000,000 
worth of 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM MORTGAGES 


to thousands of investors and not 
one of them has ever lost one dollar 
of interest or principal. 


Doesn’t this mean that my North 
Dakota Farm Mortgages are worth 
very careful consideration the next 
time you have a few hundred dol- 
lars to invest? 


Ask for booklet 209 when you write 








Walter L.Williamson 





Lisbon North Dakota 


Get the Saving Habit 


The babit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 








vide for he may be concerned simply in ace- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support bim in 
his old age. «his can best be effected by pur- 


chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yleld a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











1915 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














First-Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & idaho Farms conservatively w: three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite for list. 


“BUILD! 
Bevereaux Mortgage Co. KAP 


ING THE PHOTOPLAY 

_ A practical course of twenty lessons in the 

technique of the photoplay, taugat by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortar Avruors. 25)-page catalogue free. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 










Mr. Leeds 





DANDA LEATHER KEY-CASE 


With Your Name or Monogram 
Stamped in Heavy Cold Leaf 
25c By Mail | 40c With Pocket 

Postpaid for Pen Knife 
It's convenient. prevents keys from rustihg, 
Saves the clothing and is a neat case for the 
pocket. Made of strong, black leather with 
key ring and your name handsomely stamped 
in gold letters on the case. 
Write for llustrated Catalogue of 
Danda Leather Goods Novelts:s 


DANDA IT. MFC. CO., 82 John St.,N. Y. 
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20,085 tons—not in itself a disappoint- 
ing exhibit, considering that it was due 
rather to greatly increased production 
than to smaller bookings, but traders 
made it the excuse for retracing their 
course of the morning. In that way be- 
lated recognition was given to the Ad- 
ministration’s demand for the recall of 
the Austrian Ambassador and to the 
possibility that other recalls would be 
sought. 

‘Price changes during the week were 
so irregular that a summary would not 
be really typical of the market. In gen- 
eral little headway was made, except 
by a few of the specialties, and among 
these the most notable gains were made 
by Bethlehem Steel and General Motors, 
as already noted, and by Studebaker 
and American Woolen shares, each of 
which advanced 5% points. There 
should further be noted declines of 5 
points and % of a point in the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas preferred and 
common shares on the expectation that 
there will be a reorganization of the 
property. 


A BILLION BUSHELS OF WHEAT? 


The Government’s crop report for 
September, made public on Wednesday, 
was even more brilliant than that of 
the month before and coming so late 
in the season it established beyond 
doubt that this year will see some mag- 
nificent harvests. A. billion bushels of 
wheat, for the first time in the coun- 
try’s history, is not impossible. The in- 
dications, as of September 1, were for 
981,000,000 bushels, or 90,000,000 more 
than were harvested last year. It is 
expected that there will be 2,985,000,- 
000 bushels of corn and this estimate 
may yet be raised, for the weather 
since September 1 has been almost 
ideal for the crop. Likewise the esti- 
mated production of rye, barley, hay, 
rice, tobacco and sweet potatoes indi- 
cates further broken records. 








The following dividends are announced: 
tenet in Car oy Foundry Company, pre- 
i per cent ; common, ; 
payable October “ % per cent; both 
i, yers Tobacco Company, f 
1% per cent, payable October 1. ae oe 
a. a Semoany. pratersed, quarterly, 
: ; common, $1. : : 
abie ; ber ib on 5 per share; pay 
anila tric Railroad and Lighting Cor- 
95 Tye quarterly, 1% per cent, payable Octo- 








DOOR KNOCKERS 


There is no more decorative feature of 


the entrance door than the old-time door 
knocker. 


It was often made in brass, brightly 
burnished, and when so made it formed 
a most effective foil for the dark or pol- 
ished surface of the wood of the door. 


_Door knockers were characterized by a 
ring, by a hammer and by human figures 


and animals’ heads. Th t 
often figured. a 


The lion, with ring, has always been 
more popular in England than in the 
United States. The eagle as a door knock- 
er decoration has grown steadily in favor 
in this country and is still rising. 

The use of door knockers on all classes 
of houses flourished during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Medusa’s head, 
garlands of roses, animals’ heads, as well 
as oval or plain shapes, entered into the 
construction of the knockers of this period. 


sew “BERMUDIAN” 





SOSUNMLATAANA 


LITTLE TRAVELS 






For Health, Pleasure or Business. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


AMINA 


about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. 


“INFORMATION ” 


SDMA TM 






This Department answers all questions 
Address: 


119 West 40th Street New York 








THE BATHS 


AND LIVER, HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, 


exercises. a 


Courts, Miniature and Clock Golf. 





MRM ery LLL 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians. 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 
of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 
THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 
SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WA 

three times as much as any other American Spring known. 
GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 


NERVOUS SYSTEM, we Offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe, 


Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel hill climbing 
i Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs wil! be Mailed on Reques 


evra: recent trtaeterse vert arene renee a 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The 


ER, or nearly 
For the treatment of RHEUMATISM, 


KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE 


Well-kept Golf Course, Tennis 








gt TION 
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MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 
The Ideal Autumn Resort 


Unrivalled location 20 miles from New York. 


olf, Tennis. Open until October 15th. 
ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 








él 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 





FOR YOUR VACATION— 


t’ BERMUDA 


Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Ten Days 


Quebec Ss S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y., Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Avenue, or Any Ticket Agent. 





ON YOUR. 
MOTOR TRIP- 


Wells Fargo Travelers 
Checks are more than just a 
safe way tocarry your money; 
they are universally cashable. 
At the village repair shop, or at 
the little hotel, far from home, 
the chances are that your own 
check will not be accepted. 
But Wells Fargo Travelers 
Checks are as good as minted 
money. Be prepared for 
emergencies by carrying 


WELLS FARGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They are for sale at our offices and at prin- 
cipal banks, railroad and steamship offices. 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 51 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





SSAA 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE INDEPENDENT 


will make a most acceptable gift 
to your High School Reading 
Room. Now is the time as school 
has just opened. We will make a 
special price to our readers who 
wish to place The Independent in 
their school for Nine Months. 
Address Educational Dept., Desk 
Z—The Independent, 119 W. 4oth 
St., New York City. 
SS 


HILO 


HUA 





Eel TM 


ESM 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D. L.& W. RR. 





A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Cottage Colony. Golf, 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing. 
Every accessory for comfort. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE 

IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL | 

BANK OF NEW YORK 











at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, Sept. 2, 1915. 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts (except those 
GROWER G0 Bpeccccccecccesecess $30,554,332.80 
(b) Acceptances of other banks | 
GISCOERIER 2 cccccccccccccccece 309,862.40 | 
Overdrafts, secured and unse 
GON  cecccccccensiesceccecess 76.31 
U. 8S. bonds deposited to secure 
circulation (par value)........ 50,000.00 
U. 8. bonds pledged to secure U. 
S. deposits (par value)...... 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc.: 
Bonds and securities pledged as 
| gemetocal for State or other 
posits or bills payable 
| (postal excluded).....cccscee 99,500.00 
Securities other than U. 8S. 
| bonds (not including stocks) 
owned unpledged............ 255,001.00 
| Subscription to _ stock 
| of Federal Reserve 
LAG siniatacesaand 50,000.00 
| Lees amount unpaid.. 295'000-00 | 
—_——_ 225,000.00 | 
| Vales of banking house (it unen- | 
|} CUMbDECd) .occccccccccetecsees 700,000.00 | 
| Net amount due from Fe deral 
7 eee 2,138,287.04 
| Net amount due from banks and | 
BOMRSCTR ccccvcccccccsccesceces 130,705.64 | 
Exchanges for clearing house.... 883,862.00 | 
Other checks on banks in the 
same city or town as reporting 
BABR cocccccecccccccccececesce 52,979.36 
Outside checks and other cash 
SOBEES’ cccccccccccccocccccccces 76,718.97 
Fractional currency, nickels and 
GBBRD cccccvcccsccevsececosecce 4,560.00 
Notes of other national banks.. 145,009.00 | 
Lawful money reserve in bank: 
Total coin and certificates...... 2,858,000.00 | 
Legal tender notes............ 1,011,253.00 
Redemption fund with U. §8. 
Treasurer (not more than 5 
per cent. on circulation)...... 2,500.00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer...... 20,000.00 
Total ccccccccccccscccscccss $39,518, 647.52 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in........... $1,500,000.00 
Berpins FUNG... ccccscccsccessecs 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits. . $1, 751,118.38 
Reserved for taxes. 68,777.54 
$1,819,895.92 
Less current expenses, 
interest and taxes 
DEED vccoeecesseens 121,276.85 
1,698, 619.07 | 
Circulating notes.......ccescecees 50,000.00 
Due to banks and bankers........ 15, 494,484.45 
Dividends unpaid.......sceeseees 5,149.00 
Demand deposits: 
Individual deposits subject to 
GROGR cccccccccccecvocececees 13,268,794.18 
Certificates of deposit due in 
less than 30 dayS............ 818,000.00 
Certified checks............s06 351,439.27 
Casbier’s checks outstanding... 247,428.79 
United States deposits........ 1,000.00 
State, county or other municipal 
GOMOBIES cocccccccccccccesecs 78,054.76 
State bank circulation outstand- 
ING ccccccccccccccccccccsessocs 5,678.00 
Botal cccocccccccecccccesese $39,518,647.52 
State of New York, County of New York, ss: 


I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th | 
day of September, 1915. 

CHAS. E. McCARTHY, 
Notary Public, 2659, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
EDWARD VAN VOL KENBU RGH, 
HENRY SPADONE, 
Directors. 














- BUY YOUR MAGAZINES THROUGH 
THE INDEPENDENT 


Our Circulation Manager has arranged with 
the leading magazine publishers by which we 
can give you the 


LOWEST PRICES OBTAINABLE 


on_any combination. This is not a “Clubbing 
Offer” but an arrangement by which The In- 
dependent can serve its subscribers and 


SAVE THEM MONEY 


Send NOW for 
Special Price List to 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE SERVICE 


THE INDEPENDENT 
(119 West Fortieth Street, New York 





























L[nsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















CHARACTER AND REPUTATION 


Within a month serious difficulties 
which may result in injury to the in- 
terests of their policyholders have de- 
veloped in two Pennsylvania insurance 
companies—the American Assurance 
of Philadelphia, writing industrial ac- 
cident, health and life policies, and the 
Pension Mutual Life, doing a regular 
life insurance business. 

As the result of an investigation of 
the affairs of the American Assurance 
made by the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department, the capital of the com- 
pany was found impaired $62,000. The 
examination disclosed that the finances 
had been juggled and that a certain 
lot of bonds, listed in its assets at $71,- 
000, had been rented from an Indian- 
apolis broker for a consideration of 
$1000. The company will probably be 
placed in the care of a receiver, with 
what results to policyholders it is diffi- 
cult to predict. 

The Pension Mutual’s troubles be- 
came public thru a suit commenced in 
a United States court by some New 
York financiers to recover bonds valued 
at $820,000, held by the life insurance 
company. The securities were im- 
pounded and locked up in a safe de- 
posit box in Pittsburgh pending the 
conclusion of the litigation. 

From such reports as I have seen of 
the allegations made, I conclude that 
the capital of $839,925, claimed by the 
company, consisted largely of notes 
given by purchasers of its capitai stock. 
It seems that subscriptions to the stock 
were secured from a number of finan- 
cially responsible people (aggregate 
amount not stated) by persuading them 
to give notes under a side agreement 
that the makers of the notes would not 
be called on to pay them, the represen- 
tatives of the organizers promising to 
re-sell the stock before the notes ma- 
tured. The notes were then brought to 
New York, so the story goes, minus the 
side agreements, and exchanged for 
$820,000 in the bonds of certain publiz 
utility corporations. When the notes 
reached maturity, the New York par- 
ties attempted to collect them and the 
side agreements were disclosed. 

If, as seems to appear on the face 
of these alleged facts, as much as $820,- 
000 of the capital of the Pension Mu- 
tual is involved in this transaction, and 
if the New York people succeed in re- 
gaining their bonds, the capital of the 
company will virtually consist of past 
due notes—assets not acceptable to any 
insurance department. The manage- 


ment of the company, thru court pro- 
ceedings, will be compelled either to 
enforce the payment of these notes, or 
to find other money. The Pennsylvania 





The 
Brookfield School 


An open-air school for a 
small group of girls 


Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 

Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 


Directors : 


AIM 


To develop a sound mind and heart 
in a sound body. 

To make the girl capable, alert and 
womanly. 

To make her thorough. 

To make her reliable and resource- 
ful. 

To make her likable and sincere. 

To teach her to think and act with 
intelligence. 

To teach her how to study. 

To teach her how to use her moth- 
er tongue. 

To help her to find herself, and 
therefore 

To make her happy and useful. 


EQUIPMENT 


Colonial house—atmosphere of sim- 
plicity — open-air sleeping and 
dining porches—open-air school- 
room—unstinted sunshine—gar- 
dens for all—space for play— 
woods and_fields—experienced. 
understanding, motherly teachers. 


METHODS 


Individual and class instruction— 
close supervision of work—care- 
ful study of each girl’s nature— 
work made a joy—power of con- 
centration developed — intimate 
association with teachers—sports 
made a means of education—- 
teaching by example rather than 
precept. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


An enriched high school course— 
general, special, and college prep- 
aratory— modern languages a 
part of daily life—Domestic Arts 
—Music — Gymnastics — founda- 
tions laid for culture. 


PLAY 


Tennis — basket-ball — tramping — 
coasting—skating — snow-shoeing 
— dancing — singing — games -— 
story-telling—play-acting. 
References given and required. 
Conference with the Directors by 
appointment only. 


Address 
Miss Helen Fairman Cooke 


The Brookfield School 
North Brookfield, Massachusetts 
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Insurance Department will doubtless 
move vigorously in the case and hasten 
repairs of the damage done. 

We have here an illustration of the 
difficulties encountered by the insur- 
ance supervising authorities of the 
states. Both these companies were in 
possession of acceptable securities, and 
it was to be presumed they were owned 
free of all incumbrances. The conditions 
under which they were held remained 
concealed. It also demonstrates to how 
great an extent the insuring public are 
forced to rely—independent of state 
supervision—on the integrity of the 
men in charge of the companies. These 
are factors deserving of large consider- 
ation in choosing a company. In this, 
as in every other business relation, 
character and reputation count heavily. 








A. G., Athol, Kan.—It would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the market value of any 
life insurance stock. Such securities are 
generally held by a small number of people 
and traffic in them is private. I have never 
known of a life insurance stock being list- 
ed on any of the exchanges. If you have a 
stock you desire to sell, it is my opinion 
you would do best in offering it thru the 
home-office management of the company. 


Cc. L. G., Eugene, Ore.—The company 
about which you inquire altho but five 
years old has firmly established itself, is 
financially sound and is in the hands of 
capable life underwriters and financiers. 
At the beginning of this year its assets 
were $1,802,501 and its surplus to policy- 
holders, $1,117,008. It had total insurance 
in force on that date amounting to $14,- 
462,171. As the company writes non-par- 
ticipating policies only, you are not inter- 
ested in any dividend earnings, your 
premium rates carrying a guarantee of 
reductions. Keep your policy. 


W. H. G. H., Tallahassee, Fla—An ex- 
amination of such reports as I have of the 
company which has reinsured the one in 
which you hold a policy does not impress 
me favorably, and I am satisfied that if 
its financial condition were subjected to the 
tests applied in New York or Massachu- 
setts its claimed surplus would disappear 
and be replaced by a small deficit. Some 
items of the assets seem to be overvalued, 
while others should be excluded. Precisely 
what the financial condition is at present, 
nothing short of an examination by expert 
accountants under a proficient actuary will 
reveal. On the face of the record I am in- 
clined to the opinion that the management 
is either incompetent or reckless; perhaps 
both. You do not state how much longer 
your policy has to run to reach maturity, 
nor its anniversary date, but I feel that 
the facts will not warrant me in advising 
you to invest further premiums in it. As a 
death claim at present, I believe it to be 
secure—further than that I should not 
care to go. 


General Information—A _ correspondent 
in Hamilton, Ohio, inquires about the 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Columbus in that state. For the benefit 
of others interested the following sum- 
mary is presented: The company was or- 
ganized in 1905 and began business in 
1906; present capital, $225,000; dividends 
to stockholders limited to 10 per cent a 
year; the management is efficient ;- expenses 
are reasonable; cost of new business is 
moderate; mortality rate low; death 
claims are promptly paid. Most of the 
company’s policies are of the annual divi- 
dend class, but there is a small amount of 
business on the deferred dividend plan. 
Financial condition on December 31, 1914: 
assets, $1,357.119; total liabilities (ex- 
cluding capital stock), $1,036,531; capi- 
tal and net surplus, $320,588; insurance 
in force, $15,146,555. A good average 
company and one which should and prob- 
ably will render efficient service to policy- 
holders. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month. 


The Nurses’ Home is located on one cf the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. 


The school 


is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 
Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


year in high school or its equivalent, 


Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 











Union Theological Seminary 
NEW YORE CITY 

Open on ceeet Terms to Students of All 

Christian Bodies. Eightieth Year Begins Sep- 

tember 29, 1915, at Broadway and 12oth 

Street. For Catalogue Address the Dean of 

Students, 


The Rev. Charles R. Gillett, D.D. 
Broadway at 120th Street New York City 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 


B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside, 


YEATES SCHOOL 
| Box 504 :: . Lancaster, Pa. 


Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 
College Preparatory, $700.00 ‘per year. | 
No extras. 
Lower School for young boys 
110 acres field and stream. Gymnasium, 
| Swimming Pool. 
| A new building ready for occupancy Sep- | 
tember next, makes possible fifteen addi- | 
| tional pupils. Application for reservations | 
| should be made now. 
Correspondence and fullest investigation invited 















































Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodland Road 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-Seventh Year 


Delightful location overlooking the city. Col- 
legiate and special courses, Degrees given. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 


and Expression. Athletics. 
JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class 


Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73rd Street 
New York 























CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


This Man WillTeach Youto 





Professor R. E. P. Kline, Dean of the Public 

Speaking Department,ColumbiaCollegeof 

Expression,Chicago, has trained hundreds 

of successful speakers, Let this eminent 

authoritytrain youat home by mail,to be- 

comea powerful publicspeaker—enlarge 

yourvocabulary—train you memory—sell 

more goods—overcome “‘stage fright’’— 

develop your personality — increase your 

Dopularity and earning power. Write now. 

Write Now for Special Offer §e24,2%* fer 
etails of of 

special limited offer. Noobligations. Also free book. Write now, 














AM. CORRES. SCHOOL of LAW, Dept. 2406 , Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 








'The University of Chicago 
HOME wron*ctien Stotmee’ 


STUDY tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
—- Year UW. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, I. emeemenend 


lectrical Fee 


Learn how you can become an Electrical Engineer and 
earn $150 to $250 monthly. No experience necessary. We 
easily train you in your spare time to enter this fascinating 
work. Demand for electrical experts exceeds the supply— 
decide to fit yourself for one of these well-paid jobs. 56-page 
k, which tells you how to do it, sent FREE. 
SCHOOL CF CORRESPONDENCE 
5786 Drexei Ave- Chicago, U. S. A. 




























SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine. 
catalogue free, ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 





Writing Photoplays and Stories 


Taught by well-known Editor-Author. Established 1910. High- 
est record of success. Unexcelled testimonials. Send for booklet. 
PHILLIPS SCHOOL, Box 18-I. 1777 Broadway, New York City. 


Complete Photoplay or Story ‘‘Market.” 10c each 


CIVICS TEACHERS 


should write for our 16-page booklet called “How 
to Use The Independent in the Teaching of 
Civics,” It is free. 
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119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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145. A Business Man. “‘A youth of twenty-five, 
healthy, moral, enthusiastic, industrious, tactful, 
is employed as correspondent and traveller with 
a large manufacturing concern. He wants to go 
into journalism; worked his way thru college, 
and has sa enough money for more time at 
college. Would he better spend two years in tak- 
ing a course in journalism, or secure a position 
on a city daily?” 

Let him bank his money quickly and 
safely—he is likely to need it all soon— 
and immediately search for the job as re- 
porter. But let him search quietly, anony- 
mously, and not resi his position till a 
new one is found. But why not become 
first a newspaper correspondent, rather 
than a reporter, contracting with a nearby 
daily or weekly, or newspaper syndicate, 
for a series of news letters from the places 
covered in the man’s route for his present 
employer? Always plan to utilize experi- 
ence in looking for new fields to conquer. 
A man who is now professional correspond- 
ent for a large concern should make easi- 
est connections on the same line in other 
spheres of work. The better equipped 
schools of journalism are doing good work 
and if one has time and money their 
courses are helpful 





146. Miss M. H. K., Illinois. “Can you give 
me practical advice in the direction of mental 
efficiency? I lack power of concentration and 
mental control. My work consists of study in a 
scientific line, the weighing and interpreting of 
facts, and the expression of ideas in writing. 
Often when I try to apply my mind, it is par- 
tially, or absolutely powerless, and much time 
is wasted. What do you suggest?” 

Among the causes for the mental in- 
efficiency you describe are these: lack of 
interest in the study, lack of fitness for 
it, lack of aim ahead of it, bodily fatigue 
or anxiety or depression, overloaded stom- 
ach, overheated or impure air, tight cloth- 
ing, deficient exercize, inharmonious sur- 
roundings. Do any of these causes apply 
to your trouble? 

Mere brain culture avail little—our 
schools to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Physically the brain belongs to the body, 
spiritually the brain belongs to the soul, 
and as ae strengthen both body and soul 
you will strengthen brain. Your diet may 
be lacking in the essential mineral salts 
forming brain tissue, and a starved brain 
eannot work. A _ splendid circulation of 
pure, rich blood is most important; have 
you this? 

More vital is a temperamental fondness 
for your work; do you love it and enjoy 
it supremely? If not, learn to. 





147. Miss F. C., Florida. “Do you think that 
being on one’s feet all day would cause nervous- 
ness, where one is troubled with fallen arches? 
Would it be better to seek an employment which 
enabled one to sit while working?” 

Fallen arches frequently cause great 
nervousness and sympathetic ailments. A 
person with a high instep (the kind that 
‘falls”) generally has a refined, artistic 
nature, and is liarly sensitive to nerve 
disorders. A entary occupation would be 
advisable till your trouble is cured. But 
don’t sit down and leave those arches in 
collapse. Build them up again. A new kind 
of arch-support has recently been devised, 
to be worn inside the shoes. Ask any large 
shoe store. A good orthopedic ialist or 
poeneen) should be consulted if possible, 
for the best means of restoring the strength 
and shape of the foot. 





148. Mr. O. M. R., Ohio. “I am a -~— in 
a small college, expect to graduate next 
am troubled as to the amount and kind o social 
life desirable. Can you enlighten me on this prob- 
lem, with respect to my efficiency, present and 
future ?” 

The social activity in a college has, or 
should have, three main objects: service, 
relazation, preparation. It should help you 
oneliness, lighten the tasks 


to relieve the 
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and brighten the lot of your fellows who 
need you; to renew and invigorate your 
own mind and body; to acquire the. poise, 
tact, courtesy, adaptability, grace, wit, flu- 
ency, neatness, thoughtfulness, which be- 
long in every one’s full equipment for life. 
Do the social functions that you attend 
offer satisfactory opportunities on these 
three lines? Most young people are ex- 
tremists; and most college students are 
society sheep—they herd too much and fol- 
low too much. A caution is generally proper 
against Lag om | the follies of gregarious 
and fatuous hullabaloo that college kids 
mistake for real sociability. If you had 
made your question specific we would give 
a specific answer. 





149. Miss A. T., New York City. “I expect to 
be married soon, but hate the artificiality, com- 
monness and cheap my of a big church wed- 
ding. It seems to me that one’s marriage should 
be a quiet, sacred, personal event, with none of 
the joking and feasting that go: with a public 
celebration. We are thinking of an 7 Rl cw 
but our families are prominent, and would be 
offended by a secret wedding. Of course, we dare 
not consult any one here. Would it be wrong to 
elope?” 

Dreams and duties must be balanced in 
this foolish world, and we fear you would 
sadly regret a marriage condemned by 
your relatives, however wrong their cus- 
toms and thoughts may be. Could you not 
have a simple home wedding, inviting only 
your best friends, with a request that there 
be no throwing of rice and old shoes? If the 
ceremony came just before train-time, you 
could leave the house in advance of all 
merry-making. And if you made your feel- 
ing clear to all your friends, they would 
surely refrain from adorning your trunks 
with valentines and pink ribbons. People 
are only thoughtless, in marriages as in 
most things. Having ideals and convictions, 
you will do more good by sharing them 
and gaining for them people’s respect, than 
by running off to the woods and playing 
butterfly. 





150. Mr. W. A. L., Kansas. “Kindly give me 
efficient program for a college student, concern- 
ing hours of study, amount of sleep and exer- 
cise needed, and some information on correct 
diet for a student.” 

Under normal conditions, allow eight 
hours for studies and recitations combined ; 
eight for sleep; one or two for outdoor ex- 
ercize; two to three for meals; perhaps 
two for social meetings, general reading, 
and so forth. Whatever time remains would 
be well spent in altruistic work, or in plan- 
ning your future and learning to do things 
with your hands. 

Aim to study less at night than is usual 
—more in the early morning. Many a 
brain was burned to death in “midnight 
oil.” Study alone, study hard, study early 
in the day. Pxercize late in the afternoon; 
read, and be sociable and helpful, in the 
evening. 

A book on diet, such as those by Lah- 
mann, Kellogg, Lindlahr, Christian, Wiley, 
McCann, would be a great benefit to you. 
Eat slowly and chiefly of natural cereals; 
eggs, fish or fowl; green salads, fresh 
fruits. well cooked vegetables. Nothing be- 
tween meals. 





151. Mr. W. M., Michigan. he 
cure for stammering where it is due = 
to fright, timidness and fear? I have been been ab 
flicted with this for some time, and I think it 
is due to —ae above. It seems to me 
only when I get excited, or become afraid or 
timid.”’ 

Look thru the advertising pages of the 
large popular magazines, where the claims 
of various modes of treatment are present- 
ed. You would probably be helped y such 
books as Horace Fletclier’s Forethought 
Minus Fearthought, Dr. O. S. Marden’s 
Power, Peace and Plenty, William DB. 


Towne’s Hu Bye Cured. Have you 
tried the r = actise of speaking or 
reading in public? arn how Demosthenes 
oo this impediment of speech. You could 
hen your vocal cords and throat 
les by massage, cold water sence 
‘Sone, and exercizes for the neck and chest. 
You may need a course of mental sugges- 
tion in a modern sanitarium for nervous 
affections; your te could doubtless 
refer you to such a place. There is noth- 
ing and nobody on earth to be afraid of, 
all your fears are groundless ; try to con- 
vince yourself of this, and be ‘sensible. 





152. Rev. E. J. R., Pennsylvania. “A friend 
of mine is interested in domestic science, but at 
present cannot attend any college where such a 
course is offered. Can you name a few of the 
best books that would open up the subject, and 
give one a fair knowledge of the same?” 

There are so many branches and phases 
of domestic science that a variety of books 
would be needed, to include them all. Two 
of the most modern works, based on ex- 
tended research and experiment, are Mrs. 
Christine Frederick’s The New Housekeep- 
ing and Mrs. Frank A. Pattison’s Princi- 
ples of Domestic Engineering. Both of 
these cover in a thoro and practical way 
the new methods of scientific household 
management. 

If you would write for the catalogs of 
nearby state universities and agricultural 
colleges, asking particularly for details of 
domestic science courses, you should get a 
fairly comprehensive idea of the scope of 
the subject. Then you could write us more 
specifically for names of books on the dif- 
ferent branches. 





153. Mr. W. M. B., Ohio. “Is meat necessary 
for the maintenance of strength and vigor, and 
the building up of muscular tissue? Is entire 
abstinence from meat efficacious for a young 
man who receives but little physical exercize, 
but is under no severe mental strain? Can you 
suggest any books vegetarianism which 
would be helpful?” 

The Japanese are one of the hardiest 
races, eating little or no meat; the ancient 
Greeks were the physical models of the 
world, and practically vegetarians; records 
of “strong men” are held by non-consumers 
of flesh food. Theoretically, meat is un- 
necessary, and undesirable. 

Actually, the trouble is to provide a sane 
vegetarian diet in modern civilization; and 
I personally believe that fish or fowl or a 
light meat is for most people advisable once 
a day, in small quantities. The protein 
equivalent of meat is found in eggs, milk, 
cheese, nuts, legumes, cereals such as 
wheat, oats, corn. But excess of these foods 
will overtax the liver and they take lon 
time to digest than do most meats. "Try 
vegetarianism, approximate it as nearly as 
you can. 





retary of a Y. M. 

can I become more efficient in my work, to which 
I have been devoted for ten years? Have ¢ tried tu 
get our Board of Directors to put on a campaign 
for a new building here; they acknowledge the 
need, but doubt our ability to raise the sum re- 
quired, saying ‘This is different from other 
towns ; we can’t do what others have done.’ Why 
can’t we?” 

You ean. But an outsider should organize 
the campaign—an expert pant cneeges. 
Write the International Y. M. C. A. Com- 
mittee, 124 East Twenty-eighth street, New 
York, for advice in this matter. See their 
publication, “Association Men,” for general 
oe on and Se. Ask also the sea 

the West Side Y. M.C. A 
S18 West 1 Fitty- seventh street, New York, 
for reports of the many departments and 
innovations for efficiency promoted by this 
remarkable institution. There is an Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. Training College at 
ee, Se Massachusetts, and another at 
icago; ob tain particulars. 


154. Mr. J. W. O., wa neral a 
A. ina aun city, h 
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Patient (after x-ray examination)— 
Nurse, could ye foind out where they’re 
goin’ to run them movin’ picters they tuk 
o’ me insoides?—Eachange. 





She—Oh, Jack, will you still love me 
when I am old and ugly? 

He—Certainly, my dear. I shan’t always 
be young and handsome myself, you know. 
—Eszchange. 


Sadie—Say, honest now, do you like 
Maggie? 

Pauline—Well, she’s got a good heart an’ 
she means real well, but 

Sadie—Neither do I.—Puck. 


Miss Davis, Correction Commissioner, 
has been able by a scientific dietary to save 
the city $66,500 a year on prisoners’ food 
and at the same time to make it better. Yet 
some say women’s place is in the home— 
exclusively.— Exchange. 





A boy reaches far across the table and 
helns himself to butter. 

Father—What did you do that for? 
Haven’t you a tongue? 

Son—Yes, sir, but my tongue isn’t as 
long as my arm.—Congregationalist. 


“Oh, I simply adore Meredith and 
Browning and Henry James,” said the 
gushing young person. 

“So do I.” said Little Binks. “They are 
perfectly delightful. It’s like sending your 
mind to a gymnasium. Er—do you read 
them in the original?’—New York Times. 


SIX BEST SELLERS 


Loaded cartridges. 
Uniforms. 
Automobile trucks. 
Cotton. 
—From the Clevelund Leader. 


Bank Cashier—This check, 
isn’t filled in. 

Madam—Isn’t what? 

Bank Cashier—It has your husband’s 
name signed to it, but -% does not state how 
much money you wan 

Madam—Oh. is ‘hat “all? Well, I'll take 
all there is—The Bankers’ Magazine. 


madam, 


A few mornings since, a ragged little 
beggar stopped at a door and plaintively 
suggested victuals. 

As the benevolent lady of the house was 
filling his basket, she asked : 

“What is your name, my son?” 

“My name is Grimes.” 

“Is your father living?” 

“Yes, marm.’ 

“T thought old Grimes was dead long 
ago.’ 

“That was my grandpa.’ 

And the youngster aD od off, thinking 
what a good soul the lady was.—2achange. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Many of our readers live in localities 
where the opportunities for seeing first 
class plays are few and far between, 
But when a touring company brings 
one around that is really worth while 
they want to know of it and when they 
pay a brief visit to a large city where 
the best are to be seen, they do not 
wish to waste. their few evenings on 
something trashy or distasteful. The 
percentage of the poor and harmful 
is greater among plays than among 
books, so dramatic criticism is even 
more needed than literary. It is for the 
purpose of meeting this need that we 
have started this column, in which we 
will every little while express our opin- 
ion frankly and briefly as to the merit 
and character of the new plays that 
are being produced. 

The House of Glass. Criminological melo- 


drama. Clean, purposeful, harrowing and 
creditably played. (Candler.) 

Rolling Stones merits neither praise nor 
blame. It is a second rate melodrama- 
comedy of gentlemanly thievery. ( Harris.) 


Young America centers about a juvenile 
court and a real live dog. wholesome 
story of boy life prettily portrayed. 
( Gaiety.) 

At No. 13 Washington Square, there is 
good, clean fun. May Irwin as professional 
housekeeper, amateur burglar and involun- 
tary liar. ( Park.) 


Some Baby. Amusing plot, flat lines, fair 
acting. There is the elixir of reiuvenes- 
cence, same as Faust; otherwise quite un- 
like Goethe. (Fulton. ) 


Bombs, bromidic but unimpeachable sen- 
timents, movie thrills and spectacular stag- 
ing make Under Fire a good play as war 
plays go. (Hudson.) 


“She loves me, she loves me not” ponder 
the men in The Boomerang thru three acts 
of clean, snappy comedy—cleverly written 
and well acted. (Belasco. 





See My Lawyer, by Max Marcin. Excep- 
tionally good farce. Every role well taken 
and played with vim. No vulgarity. No 
— Theme: synthetic rubber. (Elt- 
inge. 


Marie Tempest has never been seen to 
better advantage than in the revival of 
that delicious society comedy, The Duke 
of Killicrankie, and Rosalind, one of 
Barrie’s most whimsical whimsicalities. 
Her support is perfect. (Lyceum.) 


Cousin Lucy is mostly gowns and gig- 
gles, with an occasional song. Julian Elt- 
inge plays both leading lady and man and 
keeps the audience guessing until the in- 
evitable policeman brings order out of con- 
fusion just in time for the curtain. (Co- 
han’s.) 


On The Road to Happiness one meets 
William Hodge, one spavined horse, a 
chicken, a collie, a plate of ginger cookies 
and an assortment of rural “types.” The 
star does well with a crude play, but dra- 
matic honors rest with the live stock. 
(Shubert. ) 


Common Clay is one of those sex dramas 
that cause a great furore among the pro- 
fessional critics and the groundlings. Its 
morality is conventional and sound enough. 
It is the best acted play in town. Never- 
theless it is theatrical, unwholesome and 
often repulsive. (Republic.) 


In Hit-the-Trail Holliday, by George M. 
Cohan, “Bill Holliday,” the barkeeper re- 
vivalist, is of course Billy Sunday, but not 
an offensive caricature. With the removal 
of some inconsistencies in characterization, 
such as the curtain pantomime of the third 
act, the farce might be raised to first class 
comedy without being any the less funny. 
( Astor.) 
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Success Rides in Closed Cars 


The successful family requires a closed car. Useful the year around, 
it is indispensable from October to April—when social engagements 
are most numerous and—the weather at its worst. 


The closed car defeats rain and snow, wind and cold. Weather never 
stops the closed car family. They ride in coziest comfort and avoid 
the burden of cumbersome robes and heavy wraps even in mid- 
winter. Closed car elegance alone harmonizes with the good cheer 
of evening dress and the gaiety of dance, theatre, and dinner. 


If you prefer to drive your own car, the sedan, with driver and party 
all together, is ideal. In limousines, passengers and driver occupy 
separate compartments. 


The closed cer is distinctly the car of the successful family. No other 
car so fully bespeaks its owner’s taste. In finishing fabrics from 
world-famous designers, in rich and harmonious color combinations 
and in appointments, your Winton Six sedan or limousine will be a 
creation individually your own. 


Prices are unusually attractive. A card from you will bring full 
information. 


The Winton Company 


133 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 








